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November again. Two months since 
the children came back to school. The 
pace Time to 
take a look around. How will things 
Will this year be 


better or worse than last? 


is set. School is on. 
turn out this year? 
November 
is a good time to take stock. Two 
months gone but seven still to come. 
Seven months in which to try once 
again to be the teacher you want to 
be. One place to begin is with the 
question, “Why do I like to teach?” 


Teaching is a demanding profession. 
Society expects much from its teachers. 
They must conduct large classes, but 
be personal, maintain firm discipline, 
but be flexible, complete their assign- 
but be tall 


Yet in salary and prestige the 


ments, patient. It is a 
order. 
rewards are moderate. We cannot look 
to the proverbial motives of fame and 
fortune to help us understand why we 
teach. Something more subtle, more 


intimate, is at work. 


At the University of Chicago I have 
had the good fortune of having school 
teachers in my classes. One of our 
basic working tools has been the study 
of written anecdotes from 


our own 


learning and teaching experiences. I 
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would like to share with you some of 
our personal reasons for teaching. 


Identification with 
An Admired Teacher 

Perhaps the most powerful over- 
all reason for teaching is our desire 
to be like some teacher we once had 
We teach be- 
cause of our identification with teach- 


when we were young. 


ers whom we loved, admired, respected, 
and sometimes even feared as children. 
A mature first-grade teacher describes 
her experience : 

One of my favorite teachers was the 
one I had in second grade. My attitude 
toward her and my schoolwork in that 
room was very different from later at 


titudes in other rooms. My goal 
to do what she wanted, not 


was 
bec ause 


After a penetrating look into some of 
the feelings and thoughts of teachers, the 
author of this article makes clear that 
many of us are teachers for reasons we 
may be unaccustomed to acknowledge, 
and these reasons have their effects, both 
good and bad, upon our behavior in the 
classroom. There is need, he says, for us 
to recognize these motives and react in- 
telligently to such recognition. Professor 
Wright is in the Education Department of 
the University of Chicago. 





{ feared the consequences if I didn’t 


please her, but because nothing made me 
happier than to see that she was pleased. 
One of the nicest parts of the day was 
her telling of a story, and I watched very 
carefully how she looked, and _ listened 
to the way her voice sounded as she 
talked. 

At home I would play “school” and 
talk to my imaginary children in exactly 
the same way that she had talked, re- 
telling exactly the same stories. This was 
a game which took up a great deal of 
my after-school playtime. 

It all happened a long time ago, but 
it is still easy to remember how much 
this teacher meant to me. 

A high school teacher describes his 
experience : 

I’ll never forget my freshman science 
teacher. She was my idol. It was not 
long before science was my main pre- 
occupation. I took on projects that kept 
me after school in her lab. As a sopho- 
more I took her biology course with the 
same enthusiasm. In my senior year I 
was the only athlete in her botany class. 

I chose the same university my science 
teacher had attended and today I teach 
high school science, the first in all my 
family to be a teacher. 


Being Like Our Ideal 
Builds Our Self-Respect 


Even when we do not follow exactly 


in the footsteps of our model, the best 
of this admired teacher may stay with 
us and shape the essentials of our 


teaching. A junior high school teacher 


tells us: 


[ admired my college French teacher 
person so much that I’m sure that 
it had a lot to do with my eagerness 
to study French and a great deal to do 
with my success in mastering it. I 
ticed for hours so I could imitate her 
exact pronunciation. She in turn com- 
plimented me for this and chose me to 
take part in an all-college foreign lan- 
guage assembly. During my last 
I began to tutor beginning 
dents at her suggestion 
Now that I also am a teacher, even 
though not of French, I find myself still 
imitating many of her mannerisms, ges- 
tures, pet phrases, even her vocal inflec- 
tions. I still remember the promise | 


as a 


prac 


year 
French stu 


made to myself when I was in college. 
When I began teaching, I would try as 
hard as I possibly could to teach in the 
way she did: with a sense of humor, 
sympathetic understanding, and gentle 
firmness. 


Imitation May Cause 
Feelings of Guilt 

If we look into how it is that this 
kind of identification causes us to want 
to teach, we find that the pleasure of 
teaching is the pleasure of being like the 
teacher we admired so much. As stu- 
dents we feel strong admiration, deep 
respect, and love for a certain teacher. 
These complimentary emotions become 
attached to our image of that teacher. 
If we become like that teacher in our 
own behavior, if we step into his image, 
then we will earn those same compli- 
ments for ourselves. Then we can give 
ourselves the love which was originally 
aroused in us for our teacher. 

There is an aspect of this identifica- 
tion which sometimes troubles us. One 
symptom of it emerges in these com- 
ments by a fifth-grade teacher : 

While I was student-teaching I worked 
under a very strong critic teacher. He 
had a well-disciplined yet informal class. 
I spent my extra time observing him to 
try to find the secret of his success. 

At any sign of trouble he would first 
raise his eyebrows. If the trouble con- 
tinued he would make a general statement 
like, “At ease,” or “Let’s have it quiet.” 
If that failed, he would finally address 
the person who was causing the trouble 


When I met my first class I had the 
jitters. What would I do if the students 
rebelled against me? At the first outbreak 
of noise I found myself saying, “At ease.” 
It worked,. Before I knew it I had 
adopted most of my critic teacher’s ex- 
pressions and mannerisms. 


I realized that these were borrowed 
techniques and I feared that this was 
wrong. I tried to reason with myself 
about their use, but always came to the 
conclusion that they were the best be- 
cause they were working for me. Even 
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though I felt uneasy about the use of 
these techniques I continued to use them 
and still do use most of them today. 


Sometimes this copying of the be- 
havior of an admired teacher makes us 
Why? 


of being so weak that we have to bor- 


uneasy. First, we are ashamed 


row from a stronger person. But our 
shame soon passes as we make what 
we have borrowed our own and become 
stronger. 

Second, we feel guilty toward our 
admired teacher because we want to 
take the admired behavior away from 
But 
We cannot 
No matter how much 


him and keep it for ourselves. 
what is this guilt about? 
steal behavior. 
we imitate another person, he will still 
have as much of his own behavior as 
before. 

What are we guilty of stealing? 


more than his admirable be- 
the 


Now the only person about 


Even 


havior, we want admiration it 
gains. 


whose admiration we really know is 
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ourselves. By copying the teacher’s 
behavior we steal some of our own ad- 
miration for it for ourselves. It would 
be a real crime if guilt over this in- 
offensive theft should deter us from 
copying a good example. It is no 


more possible to identify without going 


through a phase of imitation than it 


is to imitate without beginning to 


identify. 


Reasons for Teaching 
Can Have Harmful Effects 
Not all 


have predominantly constructive con 


our reasons for teaching 


sequences for our children. Even 
though we realize that our only chance 
to make things better depends on know- 
ing even the worst, it is tempting to 
postpone exploring what is painful to 
us. There is one source of destructive 
teaching behavior so common to all of 
us, however, that we cannot afford to 


overlook it. 





Let us begin with the childhood rec- 
ollections of two fourth-grade teachers, 
the first a woman, the second a man: 


I 


As an eighth grader I was a member 
of the girl monitor force. The teacher 
in charge was the meanest teacher who 
ever lived. She would have us line up 
and then berate us as a group. She would 
yank out individuals by the collar and 
scold them for their poor behavior. As 
far as she was concerned we were all bad. 

One day my home room teacher sent 
me to this teacher’s room with a verbal 
message. I walked quietly into her class- 
room while she was talking. She turned 
around and said “Well!” in such a terri- 
fying voice that I couldn’t remember one 
word of the message. I just stood there 
frozen to the floor. After what seemed 
like a terribly long time she told me to 
return to my room and never to bother 
her again. 

II 

In second grade our teacher was having 
each student read aloud. For some reason 
I was not concentrating on the passage 
with which one of the other children was 
struggling. The teacher called on me to 
read it, but I couldn’t. I stuttered over 
the words, mispronouncing them, stum- 
bling over them, and doing a terrible job. 


She immediately bawled me out for not 
paying attention, for being stupid, for 
daydreaming. She ordered me to 
after When class was over, she 
lectured me for what seemed an eternity, 
finally letting me go when I was in tears. 


stay 
school. 


For a long time after that I had trouble 
reading aloud in any Even today 
I tend to stutter or stumble over words 
when | have to read out loud 


Why Does 
This Happen? 


class. 


Everyone recalls such childhood ex- 


periences. Most of us, although we 
might not like to talk about it, have 
found ourselves upon occasion acting 
like these teachers with our children. 


Why? 


Here is what a sixth grade teacher 
writes: 
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I once knew a teacher who felt dis- 
criminated against as a child. When he 
became a teacher he used his position 
and his learning to humiliate his students. 
I have to admit that I am guilty of the 
same tendency sometimes. I can’t say 
that correcting someone’s mistake, though 
I mask it with politeness, isn’t satisfying 
to me. 

Learning can be used as a club. I 
wonder how many teachers are in the 


profession because it allows them to use 
this weapon. 


A junior high school teacher adds: 


It always seemed to me as if Bob were 
disrupting the class on purpose just to 
see how angry he could make me. I feel 
somewhat ashamed now because I almost 
felt glad in a smug sort of way when 
he was punished for smoking in the 
washroom. Really, when I look back, 
this is a more or less familiar feeling with 
me—to feel very self-satisfied and secure 
knowing that I didn’t behave wrongly or 
do “bad” things as some of the kids did. 

At the time I can remember imagining 
myself very patient and tolerant of Bob’s 
misbehavior. Now I wonder if I wasn’t 
doing more to aggravate it than to alle- 
viate it. 


Projecting Badness 
Onto the Students 

In each of us there is a continuous 
struggle between good and evil. How 


welcome it would be if we could sepa- 


rate these two contenders for our at- 
tention and action and take sides with 
one against the other. 
what 


This is just 
this smug, puritannical, often 
punitive behavior does for us. It iden- 
tifies us with the good and projects 
onto the child all that is bad. It lessens 
our guilt by disowning our own bad- 
ness. In so doing it frees us to do 
battle with that badness now personi- 
fied in the child. This is one reason 
why some of us teach—a reason which 
prompts us to manipulate the child 
with rules, restrictions, punishment, 
ridicule, criticism, and other distancing 


and subordinating devices. 
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What is once we have our 
badness safely projected onto the child, 
we can afford to enjoy vicariously the 


more, 


nasty behavior of some of our ‘bad” 
It is 
This is the 
reason we find ourselves egging some 


children. No one can blame us. 


the children who are bad. 


children on, or being strangely incon- 


sistent in maintaining discipline. 
When we find we are having trouble 
with a certain child, that is a good time 
to sit back and ask ourselves whether 
we are getting anything special out of 
his misbehavior. Is his 
like 


jected faults that we find it excep- 


misbehavior 


so much one of our own pro- 


tionally intolerable and can be re- 
assured only by punishing him ex- 


cessively? Do we enjoy too much the 


trouble he causes others? Is what he 


does too much like what we should 


like to do if we dared? If any of these 
are so, then we are not likely to suc- 
ceed in our work with him until we 
understand and can control our own 


use of his bad behavior. 


The tragedy of this identification 


with “virtue” and projection of “evil” 
find 


ing the child and belaboring him for 


is that we ourselves disown- 
our badness as well as his own, when 
what we most want to do is to help 
We life 


stead of making it richer. 


harder in- 
We push 
him around instead of teaching him 
best to 


him. make his 


how govern himself. If to 
blame our badness on children and to 
make them suffer the way we did can 
be an unrecognized though viable rea- 
son for teaching, we want to apprehend 
it when it invades our behavior and 


do our best to subvert it. 
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Childhood Experiences 
Affect Our Teaching 

Childhood has left its marks on all 
of us, some happy, some sad. Even 
as adults we remain deeply and in- 
timately concerned with certain of our 
childhood The happy 


ones we may wish to revive and re- 


experiences. 


experience because of the happiness 
associated with them, or because we 
know now how to enjoy them even 
more, or sometimes to assure ourselves 
that they were really happy. The sad 
ones we may wish to relive in order 
to convince ourselves that they were 
really unavoidable after all and that 
we need not repent them. 

Work with children offers the chance 
to relive either directly in our own 
actions with the children or vicariously 
through empathizing with their behav- 
ior whatever parts of our own child 
Chis 
identification with childhood can be a 


hood are still important to us. 


reason for teaching. 


Preserving Children from 
Our Unhappy Experiences 

After describing how she overcame 
her own shyness with great difficulty 
only as an adult and then discussing 
how shy children are often overlooked 
in school and hence not helped, a first- 
grade teacher says: 


I too as a child would rather not answer 
a question the teacher asked, even if | 
was fairly sure of the answer, than risk 
a chance of failure. All through school 
I found it painful to talk in class and 
did it very rarely. 


This makes me see how important it 
is for me to look for the shy children 
in my room. They might have been me 
I want to help these children 
to begin to feel free to talk in my class 
now, and not go through so many years 
of finding it hard, as I did. 


years ago. 
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Because of her own childhood ex- 


periences this teacher has deep sym- 


pathy for the feeling of shyness in 


others. One of her reasons for teach- 


ing is to prevent what happened to 
her as a child from happening to other 


children. In this way she masters her 


own unhappy childhood experiences 
vicariously by saving other children 


from them. 


This and something more is gained 
by a third-grade teacher who recalls 
that she herself had her worst time 


in third grade and was especially 


troubled by arithmetic. She says: 
One of the main reasons why I like 

to teach is that it challenges my ingenuity 
sometimes frustratingly, but often re- 


wardingly. 


This past year I was struggling again 
with that old bugaboo of the third grade 

for me at least—of trying to explain 
division meaningfully. The other arith- 
metic concepts always seem so easy to 
illustrate concretely; but once we had 
cut the pie and the cake, division seemed 
to get bogged down into only a way of 
finding fractions. 


Suddenly, while at the board one day 
trying to introduce division of two-place 
numbers, inspiration hit me. 
to show the children 
number inside out to 
it consists. 


I proceeded 
how we turn the 
find out of what 
Naturally when anything is 
inside out, it is backwards, so that is why 
we start backwards when dividing. This 
served all the way through the problems 
because we had to keep searching to find 
whether we had turned all of each num- 
ber inside out 


Whether this inspiration is original or 
would any other teacher, I don’t 
know, but the result for me was that I 
sent forty-one children to fourth grade 
knowing more about division than any 
other group I had ever had. Even chil- 
dren who disliked arithmetic previously 
did well with division because this par- 
ticular device their 
imaginations. 


serve 


seemed to reach 


This woman has returned as a teach- 
er to the same grade where she had 
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her trouble when she was a child. 
Not only does she make the third 
grade a better experience for her 
pupils than it was for her, but by 
teaching division year after year, she 
masters it herself beyond any misgiv- 
ings she may have had left over from 
her own third grade failure. She be- 
comes an expert in doing division 
and even more an expert in simple 
understandable techniques for showing 
how and why it is done. In addition 
to providing a better life for her chil- 
dren, a reason for her teaching is to 
be able to acquire directly for herself 


a consummate mastery of a childhood 
failure. 


Helping Students Solve 
Problems as We Did 

In the previous two examples the 
teacher’s interest was in an unsolved 
childhood The for 
teaching was to return as a more 
capable adult and to rectify this fail- 
ure. 


failure. motive 


A different expression of identi- 
fication with childhood is revealed by 
this first-grade teacher who also found 
time to work with young adolescents. 
She writes: 

When I was a freshman in high school 
my older sister was in her fourth year. 
In the first month of school all I heard 
from every teacher was, “Oh, you're 
Mary’s sister.” Mary was everything; I 
was nothing. I began to feel as if I 
wasn’t a personality at all. 

A little while after school got under- 
way, there was an announcement that any 
one having a musical instrument should 
bring it to the auditorium next day. My 
father was a trumpet player and had al- 
ways wanted one of us to learn. Mary 
had thought it too masculine and taken 
piano lessons instead. 
took the trumpet to school. In a 
months I made first chair in the band. 
At last I had found a place of my own 
in high school. 


So the next day I 
few 
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Years later when I began my teaching 
career I wanted to teach small children, 
but at the same time I wanted to work 
with teen-agers to see what made them 
tick. One afternoon Tom and Sonny, two 
seventh graders who were having trouble 
in their own rooms, were helping clean 
up in mine. Sonny was doing a time 
step as he washed the boards. He picked 
up the rhythm sticks and beat a tattoo on 
a chair. I asked him if he ever played 
the drum. He said he always wanted to 
but there were too many kids at home. 
At that Tom joined in saying he had 
a cornet but no chance to play it. I told 
them I played the trumpet and would 
like to see Tom’s cornet. 

Next morning they were waiting for 
me. I tried Tom’s cornet and asked him 
to show me what he knew on it. Sonny 
asked if there were any drums around. 
I gave him a toy drum from the rhythm 
band and Tom played a few bars of a 
march while Sonny beat out the rhythm. 
Just then the principal came in. Since he 
seemed interested, I asked if we could 
help out in assemblies with color guard 
and flag presentation. He found two 
drums and a bugle; word got around; 
a few more boys came and asked if they 
could join, and our drum and bugle corps 
began. 

Our first appearance at assembly was 
a great success. Afterwards I discovered 
that all my boys had been problem chil- 
dren to their teachers. One teacher said 
I really had the “dregs.” Another said 
she was glad to find out these boys “were 
good for something after all.” 

Of the first twelve boys I 
showed improvement in their work as 
well as in their appearance and social 
behavior. Five organized a dance band 
and played for dances. I think it was 
through the drum and bugle corps that 
they learned to use their aggressiveness 
to help rather than to hinder and thus 
found their place in our school. 


had, all 


Like the two previous teachers, this 
teacher feels for these children’s need- 


iness: the boys’ need to be part of 


the school. But this teacher had solved 
her problem when she was a child. 
What she does is to re-enact her own 
childhood solution only now not indivi- 
dually but with a whole drum and 
She re-enacts her 


bugle corps. own 
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success in an even better form. Perhaps 
she still doubts its complete efficacy 
in her childhood and wishes to affirm 
its power and reality by bringing it 
to life for this group of boys. Her 
reason for teaching is not only to 
make things better for her boys but 
also to reaffirm the efficacy of her own 
childhood solution to the problem of 
feeling left out. 


Danger of Forcing Others 
To Live Out Our Ambitions 
Imagine how disappointed this teach- 
er would have been if her drum and 
bugle corps had been a failure. In 
her case the idea developed spontane- 
ously not only as a result of her child- 
hood experiences but also as a result 
of the boys’ needs; they really felt 
left 
fitted nicely together. 
the 


out. Teacher’s and boys’ needs 


This is what 


paved way for her _ project’s 
success. 
the 


not match the teacher’s. Suppose our 


Sut suppose child’s needs do 
need to revise or repair some aspect 
of our own childhood is very strong 
and we must use a child to help us 
to do this. Suppose no child whose 
available. 
The 


of Jim Piersall’s youth is a dramatic 


own needs match ours is 


What can happen then? story 


example : 


Jim’s father had never been the base- 
ball star he wanted to be. He became 
determined to live out his own lost life 
in the person of his son. Almost before 
little Jim could walk, his father taught 
him to play ball. Every day after school 
he made the boy run, slide, throw, or 
catch until he dropped with fatigue. 

At seventeen Jim was a spectacular 
outfielder whose all-around talents won 
the state championship for his high school 
team: but his father was never satisfied. 
“How did I do, dad?” Jim would ask. 
And his father would reply, “Not bad, 
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son. But you weren’t on your toes all 
the time and you know it.” 


Under his father’s relentless coaching 
Jim made the big leagues. But he was 
so haunted by the thought that he could 
never be the perfect ball player his father 
expected that he went to pieces in his 
first year. Finally he had to go to a 
mental hospital and only began to re- 
cover as he was able to free himself from 
trying to satisfy his father’s insatiable 
appetite for vicarious through 
his son. 


success 


Pupils Can Be Caught 
Between Parent and Teacher 

The exploitation of children because 
of the strength and pressure of our 
own needs is not the only difficulty 
which can crop up when our reason 
for teaching has to do with an identi- 
fication with childhood. Another one 
is the contest that can develop between 
teacher and parent. 


Sometimes both teacher and parent 


~ach 
other’s approval than they are in help- 
ing the child. 


are more interested in gaining 


When that is the case 
the child becomes a vehicle by which 
adult the 

We especially con- 
cerned over the parents’ reaction to 
the Christmas Pageant, the Easter 
Parade the little Mother’s and 
Father’s Day presents we send home 


each presents himself to 


other. became 


and 


with the children. The parents, in turn, 
become more than usually concerned 
with gifts they send to us in the name 
of the child, with how the child’s ap- 
pearance 


and strike us. 


Each of us uses the hapless child as our 


deportment 


credential to the other. He becomes a 


pawn in our struggle for approval 


from one another. 


Projecting Badness 
Upon the Parents 

The contest can also take an opposite 
turn. 


A kindergarten teacher com- 
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ments first from the vantage of the 
teacher and then from her own sub- 
sequent experience as a parent: 


We teachers vent a lot of hostile feel- 
ings towards parents when we talk to 
each other. We tend to blame the home 
if the child is not doing well at school. 

When I began teaching I got very 
much involved with my pupils. I used to 
hate to see some of those children go 
home, even though I was glad the day 
was over and that I could go home my- 
self. I said to myself that this was be- 
cause the children had such mean parents. 


Now I know parents 
whether the teacher is robbing them 
of their child’s love. My own boy loved 
one of his teachers so dearly that even 
now four years later his tongue sometimes 
slips and he refers to a teacher he likes 
by this teacher’s name. I did not realize 
I had anything but the most positive feel- 
ings about this teacher until one evening 
when we were having dinner with some 
people and another parent who had a child 
in her room said some rather unkind 
things about her. I felt bound to de- 
fend her, but I couldn’t help also feeling 
a little pleased at the criticism 
had been levelled against her. 


may worry 


which 


When our reason for teaching is to 
make childhood better for our children 
than it was for us, then we are apt to 
view the children’s parents as bad. 
Whatever we have missed in our child- 
hood we tend to blame on our own 
parents. Desiring to repair this dam- 
age vicariously through our students, 
we tend to see their parents as deficient 
in the same way ours were. It is neces- 
sary for us to see it this way in order 
to get our full reward from making 
things different for the child than they 
were for us. 

We want to begin with the same 
needy situation which we experienced 
and then step in to make it different. 
So while this motive can impel us to 
be deeply interested in our children 
and to invest a great deal of emotional 


energy for their benefit, it can also 
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lead us to have trouble getting along 
with their parents. 

The solution, of course, is not to 
give up helping the child but to un- 
derstand why we may be apt to see 
the worst in his parents. Then we can 
undertake some appropriate control of 
that part of our behavior so that it 
will not scotch our work with the child 
by creating a contest of teacher and 
parent in which the child cannot bene- 
fit from both but must choose between. 


Are We Sometimes Shamefully 
Disappointed by Success? 

There is still another difficulty which 
may occur when we teach as a result 
of an with childhood. 
This one is illustrated by Anna Freud 
in a lecture she gave to a group of 


identification 


Vienna teachers: 


An excellent woman teacher began her 
career as tutor to three boys. The second 
boy presented a serious educational prob- 
lem. He was backward in his lessons 
and appeared very timid, reserved and 
dull. He played a subordinate part in the 
family, and in contrast to his two gifted 
and attractive brothers was constantly 
pushed into the background. The teacher 
devoted all her efforts and interest to 
this boy and in a comparatively short 
time had obtained a wonderful 


The boy got very fond of her, was more 
devoted to her than he had ever been to 
anybody before, and became frank and 
friendly in his ways. His interest in 
lessons increased and by her efforts she 
succeeded in teaching him in one year 
the subjects laid down for two years, so 
that he was no longer behind in his work. 
The parents were now proud of this child, 
whom until then they had treated with 
but slight affection. They took much 
more trouble about him, and his relations 
to them and also to his brothers improved 
until the little boy was finally accepted 
as a valued member of the family circle. 


success. 


Thereupon an 
arose. 


unexpected difficulty 
The teacher to whom the success 
was entirely due began now on her side 
to have trouble with the boy. She no 
longer gave him any love and could not 
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get on with him. Finally she left the 
house where she was greatly appreciated 
on account of the very child who had 
been in the beginning the center of at- 
traction to her. 

In her own home, this teacher had, 
with more or less justification, imagined 
herself the unloved child—the same posi- 
tion in which she had actually found the 
second boy when she began to work with 
him. On the grounds of similar slighting 
treatment she had seen herself in this 
boy and had identified herself with him. 
All the love and care which she had 
lavished upon him meant that she was 
really saying to herself: “That is the 
way I ought to have been treated to make 
something out of me.” Success, when it 
came, destroyed this identification. It 
made the pupil an independent being who 
could no longer be identified with her own 
life. The hostile feelings toward him 
arose from envy. She could not help 
grudging him the success which she her- 
self had never attained.! 


When our reason for pouring every- 
thing we have into a child is our deep 
sympathy with his neediness, then this 
relationship may change once we are 
successful in helping him. Once we 
have accomplished our goal and he is 
no longer needy, then we in turn may 
no longer be so sympathetic with him. 
He no longer enlists our personal rea- 
We may 


jealous of him for no longer suffering 


son for teaching. even be 
what we are still concerned with hav- 
ing once suffered. 


It helps to understand this when 
it happens in us. We must realize why 
the child 
was once so important to us and with 
We 


must realize that we may not be happy 


we are put out with who 
whom we have just succeeded. 


again until we find another child who 


still needs to be saved by us. 


Teaching in order to make up for 
the deficiencies of our own childhood 


1Freud, Anna. Psychoanalysis for 


Teachers. New York 
1935, pp.106-109. 


Emerson Books, 
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can lead us to ask too much of the 
child and then to be angry at him for 
failing to respond. It may place us 
in conflict with the child’s parents and 
thus the 


us to 


add unnecessary strife to 


child’s life. It may even lead 


abandon our most successful students 
just when they succeed and to envy 


Sut this identifi- 
with childhood can also move 


them their success. 
cation 
us to be exceptionally sensitive to and 
sympathetic with the emotions of our 
children, to be highly motivated, to 
work hard on their behalf. In addi- 
tion the teaching experience itself can 
be deeply, even therapeutically, satis- 
fying to us personally. 


These Motives for Teaching 
Can Have Good or Bad Results 


These anecdotes from the learning 
and teaching experiences of school 
teachers remind us how terribly im- 
portant it is to the child what kind 
of a person his teacher is and how well 
the teacher understands him. A first- 
grade teacher says: 

As I look back I can remember many 
times that a teacher made me afraid | 
would fail, and as I that these 
teachers must have made other children 
feel the rather 
frightening to wonder how many teachers 
are doing just the very opposite of what 
a teacher needs to do: give the child a 
feeling that he will succeed. 


realize 


same way, it becomes 


We may be 


sympathetic with the teacher who belittles 
the child, if we suspect that she has per- 
sonal problems or other difficulties, but 
if every teacher would look at each of 
her children and say, “This could be me,” 
and treat the child accordingly, how dif- 
ferent the child would look to the teacher 
and how different might be the results 
of, her teaching. 


third-grade teacher adds: 


If the teacher can sit down and say to 
himself, “I too was a child. I too went 
to school. I too went to third grade. 
There were things I didn’t learn then. 
Why ?” he will develop the kind of insight 
into his pupils’ problems that will give 
him a fighting chance to help them learn. 


We are at the end of this discussion 
but only at the beginning of our ex- 
ploration of reasons for teaching. The 
question has been opened; now each 
of us must take it further on his own. 
If we ask ourselves, “Why do I 
teach?” and then track down all the 
answers honestly as they appear in our 
own teaching experiences, we are 
bound to find in each of us a cluster 
of reasons for teaching, some flatter- 
ing, some embarassing. 


The first crucial step is to know 
these reasons for what they are: good, 
bad, or indifferent. Once we know 
these reasons, then, instead of being 
used by them, we will find that we 
can begin deliberately to use them in 
the service of our highest ideals, in 
the service of becoming the better 
teachers we want to be. 


A teacher must be like an expert gardener — she must 


know when to hoe, when to prune, and when to leave alone. 
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Editorial Reaction 


To the Changing School 


The High School Curriculum and 
Chicago Newspapers, 1890-1950 


Community forces have frequently 
given vent to the popular passion for 
levelling criticism, just and unjust, at 
American educational institutions, par- 
ticularly at the high school. Criticism 
has been a common experience in the 
life history of the high school since 
1890. Many controversies have arisen 
each time attempts have been made to 
adapt the curriculum to the new de- 
mands of an expanding and changing 
high school population. 


Long before Sputniks and the “con- 
taminating influence” of John Dewey, 
the curriculum of the American high 
school under attack. A major 
controversy unfolded by 1890 when 
the high school was exploring a new 


was 


dual role, the “fitting” for college and 
the “finishing” program for those stu- 
dents who had no aspiration for a 
college education. It was assumed that 
differences in student objectives should 
lead to new high school subjects — an 
Each 
time such an expansion took place, the 


expansion of the curriculum. 


aims of the high school became more 
confusing and its position more subject 
to attack. 

Two opposing groups struggled to 
determine the high school curriculum. 
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Among those who favored the “inde- 
pendent high-school” idea, the defini- 
tive objectives were “the best equip- 
ment for living” and “the greatest good 
to the greatest numbers.” The contrary 
faction adhered to the “trans-oceanic 
idea” of teaching a “few things thor- 
oughly,” chiefly the traditional college 
preparatory subjects, and maintaining 
a coordination between the high school 
and the college. 


Curriculum Growth 
During 1890-1920 

Between 1890 and 1920, while the 
opposing forces disputed the high 
school’s role, the number of subjects 
in the curriculum steadily increased. 
During this period the number of sub- 


This informal survey of editorial at- 
tention paid to the curriculum of the 
Chicago public high schools during 
the last sixty years reveals that Chicago 
newspapers have in general adopted a 
responsible public service attitude toward 
the high school curriculum. Dr. Beck, 
chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Chicago Teachers College, sug- 
gests that his findings indicate a need 
for closer relationship between school 
and press. 





ject offerings in the nation’s public 
high schools rose from nine to seventy. 
At the same time, definite shifts oc- 
curred in the relative importance of 
subject fields. 


Losses were sustained by mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages ; 
gains were registered in English, so- 
cial studies, and the non-academic or 
“practical” subjects. Foreign languages 
suffered the largest decrease. This 
significant development of the non- 
academic curriculum was underway in 
urban areas before the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Act. This 
expansion of the curriculum didn’t 
come easily, though, for various com- 
munity forces which favored expan- 
sion often found the high schools in- 
different to and even resisting the 
popular changes in subject fields. 


The de-emphasis of the college pre- 
paratory function, the traditional high 
school program, gained momentum dur- 
ing the second decade of the twentieth 
century. In theory, at least, wide ap- 
proval was given to the development of 
a more purposeful curriculum designed 
for the welfare of the individual and 
society in a changing social order. 


Move to Keep All 
Children in School 


Finally, in 1918, the NEA Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Second- 


ary Education endorsed the broadening 
of the curriculum when it formulated 
the seven cardinal principles of sec- 
ondary education. The Commission 
postulated three major factors to be 
considered in designing the high school 
curriculum; changes in society, changes 
in the high school population, and 
changes in educational thinking. With 
these factors in mind, the Commission 
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recommended a reorganization of sec- 
ondary education to adapt the curricu- 
lum to all students of approximately 
12 to 18 years of age. 


Since 1920, the efforts to carry out 
these proposed recommendations have 
centered on the implementation of the 
diversified high school function, char- 
acterized chiefly by the growth of prac- 
tical courses in a terminal program 
for the vast majority of students. 

Needless to say, to this day, because 
of lag in educational thinking and 
perennial inadequacy of school budgets 
in many of the nation’s school districts, 
professional personnel and school fa- 
cilities have not been available to pro- 
vide the intended comprehensive high 
school program. 


Surveying Editorial 
Opinion Before 1920 

Much can be learned from the pages 
of the newspapers about the battle 
of the high school curriculum in this 
period of transition to mass education. 
During these years, 1890-1920, educa- 
tional issues of the expanding and 
changing curriculum were frequently 
newsworthy and subject to editorial 
criticism. Newspapers have played an 
important role in interpreting education 
to the American public. 


In preparing this article, editorials for 
the years 1890 to 1950 were examined 
in Chicago’s Daily News, 
Herald-Examiner, Herald- American, 
Record-Herald, Times-Herald, Record, 
Post, Times, Chronicle, and Inter- 
Ocean. Only the Daily News and 
the Tribune offered a continuous com- 
mentary during the period. 


Tribune, 


During the first half of this period, 
1890-1920, many and diverse senti- 
ments toward the emerging changes 
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in the high school were voiced by the 
Chicago newspapers. To a large extent 
the high schools escaped the “fads 
and frills” attack which embarrassed 
the curriculum evolution in the ele- 
mentary school during the 1890’s. The 
editors manifested mixed feelings about 
the high school. In the main, editorials 
challenged the prevailing selective ideal 
in high school education and instead 
voiced a need for a broader interpre- 
tation of objectives more suitable for 
life in an industrial era. 

The Times-Herald and the Chronicle 
were the outspoken critics of the high 
school’s college preparatory function. 
The Daily News commented that par- 
ents who had readily accepted elemen- 
tary education generally regarded the 
high school as a “superfluous and 
ornamental appendage.” 


Early Suggestions 
Lacked Impetus 

The status and expansion of aca- 
demic subjects provoked but cursory 
criticism in the press during the nine- 
ties. Interest in individual subjects 
was limited to occasional suggestions 
for effecting specific objectives which 
presumably were to be realized in re- 
vised or new subjects. Editorial com- 
ments lacked the controversial impetus 
arising from community discontent. 
The Times and the Daily News pro- 
posed a wider study of the classics. 
For a better foundation in citizenship 
and patriotism, the Times-Herald ad- 
vocated “more history and less botany, 
less French and German,’ and in 
a subsequent editorial recommended 
training in the elements of economics. 
After the War of 1898, the Times- 


Herald promoted the teaching of 
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Spanish for the benefit of American 
commerce on the islands. 

During the twentieth century’s first 
decade the high school was brought 
under closer editorial scrutiny. News- 
papers which had displayed little in- 
terest in the larger issue of what the 
high school function should be, made 
curative analyses invariably involving 
the vulnerable curriculum. Curriculum 
improvement was the main theme of 
the editorials. According to the /nter- 
Ocean, high school students were over- 
worked because twenty-five per cent 
of their time was wasted in “stuff and 
nonsense.” The Tribune sought a cur- 
riculum which would increase the pro- 
portion of boys in high schools. A few 
years earlier both the Tribune and the 
Record-Herald had suggested scholar- 
ships to increase the holding power of 
the high school. 


The Trouble 
With English Teaching 
Annual reports from university 
presidents and news of the large num- 
ber of failures in college entrance 
examinations provided the documentary 
content for editorials on deficiencies 
in the teaching of academic subjects, 
especially English. The Chronicle at- 
tributed the inferior work in English 
to the diffusion of subjects in the high 
school. According to the Times-Herald, 
deficiencies in English were the result 
of teachers “wandering” into all kinds 
of “side issues.””. The Times-Herald 
remarked: “What a waste of 
when streets are to be 


effort 
cleaned and 
there is so much other useful work to 
be done.” Reported lamentably inferior 
work in English prompted the Tribune 
to conclude that the high schools were 
indulging in “culture studies” at the 
expense of “bread and butter studies.” 
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Both the Daily News and the 
Record-Herald indicted high schools 
for the large number of failures in 
college-entrance examinations. The 
Daily News traced the inefficiency of 
preparation to the many short courses 
which lacked sequence and scope. Edi- 
torializing on the West Point examina- 
tions, in which as many as two-thirds 
of the applicants failed one subject, 
the Record-Herald urged an immediate 
revision of the high school curriculum. 
Later, when Yale University found 
many of its applicants unprepared in 
the required branches of learning, the 
Record-Herald \aid the blame on high 
school teachers and in exasperation 
demanded, “What do they teach?” 


Shortly World War I a 
mild controversy arose over the school 
board’s consideration of courses in sex 
hygiene and military training. In spite 
of registered community opposition, 
the Tribune, Record-Herald, and Inter- 
Ocean favored the adoption of the 
courses. The Daily News’ attitude, 
however — that parents were respons- 
ible for sex education of their children 


before 


—reflected public sentiment which soon 
led to abolition of the course. 

Editorials on military training were 
infrequent until the outbreak of the 
World War. The and the 
Daily News were the staunchest sup- 
porters of the course, while the Herald 
argued that such training would be 
injurious unless postponed until the 
age of eighteen. 


Tribune 


Vocational Education 
Gains Support 

The development of vocational offer- 
ings in the Chicago public high schools 
endured the same growing pains which 
characterized the larger, national ex- 
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pansion. The changing concept of vo- 
cational education was reflected widely 
in newspapers, periodicals, books, pub- 
lic addresses, and educational confer- 
ences. No other phase of the high 
school curriculum drew as much notice 
or provoked as many controversies. 


The role of the press in the ex- 
pression of attitudes toward vocational 
education expanded progressively be- 
tween 1890 and 1920. Over one 
hundred and fifty editorials, over- 
whelmingly favorable, were written in 
six of the Chicago newspapers, most 
in the Daily News and Tribune. From 
1890 to 1905, the press editorialized 
primarily on the merits of unspecialized 
manual training as a part of the gen- 
eral education program. 


To a lesser 
extent newspapers displayed an inter- 
est in courses in commerce, domestic 
science, and agriculture. 


After 1905, the idea of specialization 
in occupational training became pro- 
nounced, marking a new, significant 
departure in the approach to the prob- 
lem of vocational education. News- 
papers were in agreement with indus- 
try and business that an important 
function of the public high school was 
the preparation of trained personnel 
for occupational careers. 

The interest in the practical curricu- 
lum reached a climax in the period 
1910 to 1920. At this point the issue 
was not whether a vocational curricu- 
lum should be included in high school 
but whether the program should be 
integrated into the existing school sys- 
tem or administered separately on the 
well-known European plan. The Daily 
News and the Record-Herald were 
strong proponents of an independent 
vocational school system. 
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The Tribune role in this controversy 
was unique. Opposing groups accepted 
the invitation to air their differences 
in the Tribune’s columns, but its edi- 
torial page remained silent. The out- 
break of World War I and the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act were instru- 
mental in resolving this final phase of 
the conflict over vocational education. 


Later Newspapers 
Temper Their Criticism 

For the second half of the sixty-year 
period, the selection of local news- 
papers was limited to the Tribune, the 
Daily News, the Herald-Examiner, 
and its successor the Herald-American. 
These were the newspapers which had 
an uninterrupted lifespan during the 
“boom and bust” era of the 1920’s and 
1930’s and the wars in the 1940's. 

By and large, the editorials were in 
sympathy with the high school curricu- 
lum which had earlier been established. 
Although it may be assumed that na- 
tional crises during these troubled years 
may have monopolized the editorial 
pages, it would appear, too, that the 
potential implications each major crisis 
had for the high school curriculum 
would have constrained editors to de- 
vote considerable space to criticisms of 
the curriculum. 

During this period, over a hundred 


editorials in the selected newspapers 


expressed support or offered construc- 
tive suggestions for the high school 
curriculum; fewer than fifty editorials 
carried adverse criticisms. In the main, 
the 
sought to promote or approve new 


favorable or friendly editorials 
courses in the high school curriculum. 
About a third of the editorials were 
related to 


vocational and 


new practical courses. Another third 


education 


urged high schools to provide instruc- 
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tion in character education, citizenship, 
and patriotism. War preparedness drew 
attention in periodic editorials for the 
establishment of ROTC units in high 
school. The stress on nationalism in 
the curriculum was particularly evident 
in the 1920's, no doubt as an aftermath 
of World War I. 

Among the individual newspapers, 
the Tribune, in most of its editorials 
during the thirty years, championed 
Americanism and the moral and civic 
development of the student. These 
were special objectives to be sought 
through the content of certain aca- 
demic courses. The high school was 
expected to assume responsibility for 
moral and instruction of 
youth, military training, and patriot- 
ism. Less frequently, these same edu- 
cational objectives were expressed in 
the Daily News and the Hearst rep- 
resentative in the press row. In a 
unique campaign during this period, 
the Herald-Examiner crusaded briefly 
for more school music in the 1920's. 
The editorial consensus as to what the 
curriculum of the high school should 
be was to be found in an emphasis 
on selected content or in charting new 
directions in the social sciences. 


religious 


Progressive Education 
Criticized by All 

On the minus side, adverse criti- 
cisms of the high school curriculum 
were aimed at progressive education, 
pacifist trends, and the academic sub- 
jects. However, the total number of 
condemnations of the curriculum was 
only about half as large as the number 
of editorial approvals during the period. 
All three newspapers had some criti- 
cism to make about progessive educa- 
tion, but direct attack was sporadic 
and infrequent. 
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The Herald-American in the 1940's 
editorialized on several occasions about 
the “pseudo-scientific fumbling of pro- 
gressive educators” and the “hodge- 
podge” progressive curriculum in so- 
cial studies. In the 1930’s the Daily 
News concentrated its criticisms on 
weaknesses in the academic program 
and low standards in the Chicago High 
Schools. 

The Tribune was concerned 
with national affairs. Its educational 
editorials during the mid-twenties con- 
demned pacifist content in the high 
school curriculum and later, in the 
1940’s, came out against “UNESCO 
propaganda” in schools. 


more 


Other criti- 
cisms cited shortcomings in the aca- 
demic curriculum. 


Critical Tone 
Almost Always Constructive 

On the whole, although the high 
school curriculum was subjected to ad- 
verse press criticism, the attack was 
not prolonged or bitter but very often 
represented a voice of protest based on 
a firm conviction of what the high 
school should emphasize or assume as 
one of its functions. 

It would be difficult to determine to 
what extent during these sixty years 
the 


local reflected and 


influenced educational public opinion 


newspapers 


through their editorial pages. At times, 
on certain school problems, the Chicago 
newspapers, like other taxpayers, have 
displayed the temper of vested inter- 
ests. Their strong convictions regard- 
ing political, social, and economic issues 
were often mirrored in their editorial 
positions. Be 


that as it may, their 


part in the interpretation of curriculum 


transition to the public has been very 
vital. The weight of editorial opinion 
has been on the side of the changing 
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curriculum, and on many basic curricu- 
lum issues the high school and its 
teachers found a strong ally in the 
local press. 


The Press Generally 
Supports the Schools 

This survey of the editorial attention 
given to curriculum disclosed a healthy 
relationship between two community 
institutions, the public school and the 
press, for the unsolicited press criti- 
cism made possible a closer public ex- 
amination and evaluation of the major 
curriculum advances. 

Unlike the scathing criticisms of the 
school administrations, particularly the 
school superintendency and the school 
board, the tenor of editorial reaction 
to curriculum matters reflects a high 
standard of public responsibility and 
a strong faith in the broadening dimen- 
sions of the high school in a dynamic 
society. On the whole, the Chicago 
newspapers have given strong support 
to community projects designed to im- 
prove the public high school. During 
the sixty-year period, two Chicago 
newspapers in particular, the Daily 
News and the Tribune, have given fre- 
quent editorial support to the public 
high school. 

The apparent interest and support 
of the press in schools suggests a 
closer relationship between the two in- 
stitutions. Such a relationship can 
hardly be achieved through occasional, 
brief public-relations The 
process of informing the public con- 
cerning issues in local schools could be 
carried on more effectively through 
regular press conferences. No doubt, 
much adverse criticism by the news- 
papers could be avoided today if a 
closer relation existed 
school and the press. 


releases. 


between the 
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Teaching Swimming 


To the Slow Learner 


improvising New Techniques 
When Standard Methods Fail 


The slow learner is a special prob- 
lem in all phases of education, not only 
in reading and mathematics. Much 
progress has been made in developing 
new understandings and new methods 
of reaching the difficult child in aca- 
demic matters, but difficulty in learn- 
ing physical skills has had compara- 
tively little attention. It is possible 
that experimental methods in attempt- 
ing to discover and remedy the causes 
of slow learning in swimming and 
other athletic skills may suggest addi- 
tional new ideas to psychologists and 
students of the whole subject of the 
slow learner. 


This teacher found that the usual 
methods of teaching swimming just didn’t 
work with slow learners who had a fear 
of the water. So she “threw away the 
book,” temporarily, and tried another 
approach. Her account of this approach 
is more than just a how-to-do-it article 
for physical education teachers; it is an 
inspirational discussion of how teachers 
can adjust to meet the needs of slow 
learners in all areas of instruction. Mrs. 
Maurer, who teaches at Hyde Park High 
School, has written an exceptionally 
readable article. 
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@ Adah Maurer 


Running and jumping, throwing and 
catching are so much a part of the 
informal learning of childhood that it 
is usually taken for granted that de- 
ficiency in these skills is solely a ques- 
tion of physiological build or poor 
health. Not so with swimming. Man 
is not naturally a swimming animal 
as he is a running animal. Swimming 
must be taught. It therefore has this 
much in common with academic sub- 
jects: methods must be devised by 
which the skill is introduced in slow, 
measured steps to the end that com- 
petence in handling oneself safely in 
deep water is finally achieved. 


Teaching progressions in swimming 
have been worked out in great detail 
by the American Red Cross, by the 
U. S. Navy, and by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Each of these 
methods starts with simple exercises 
in becoming accustomed to the water 
through bobbing, kicking, floating, and 
breathing to arm strokes, leg strokes 
and their combination. Each method 
has been successful with the special 
groups for which it was adapted. The 
average person in good health has no 
difficulty in learning to swim accept- 
ably and safely by these methods. 
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Usual Methods Do 

Not Work with Some 
Public school 

the 


for 
methods 
developed by the American Red Cross 


instructors have 
most part relied upon 
Division of Water Safety, and some 
schools have been able to claim very 
nearly 100% success. In others, how- 
ever, large numbers of pupils who 
have had limited opportunities for rec- 
reational water play in childhood: con- 
stitute a special problem. Even in 
Chicago, with its proximity to Lake 
Michigan, a high school freshman class 
may include many who have never be- 
fore been immersed in a larger body 
of water than a bathtub and very few 
who have any self-taught swim skills. 
For these, Red Cross methods are too 
advanced. So many bog down at the 
very first stunt and will not budge that 
all instruction as to arm movements 
and correct leg kicks only compounds 
the paralyzing sense of incapacity. 

Many of these non-swimmers, but 
by no means all, are also slow learners 
academically, but, as in the academic 
areas, it may be possible for them to 
acquire minimum skills in swimming 
if methods of teaching are adapted to 
their special needs. 


Three Reasons 
For Retardation 

It is important to recognize that the 
causes of inability to learn to swim 
and unwillingness to try spring from 
the sane genera! causes as retardation 
in general: lack of opportunity, poor 
It is 
too late to do anything about the first 


teaching, and emotional blocks. 


of these by the time the child enters 


high school. Swimming should be 
learned during childhood; adolescence 


is almost too late. 
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In the second case, the present 
teacher cannot be held responsible for 
the difficulties of those who report 
having been rushed unprepared into 
deep water by overzealous older chil- 
dren or foolish parents. The old “sink 
or swim” method of tossing a child 
into deep water as the quickest way 
to teach him to swim has been out- 
lawed with other barbarisms of the 
past. No child who has been properly 
taught to swim by a responsible in- 
structor will ever subject his children 
to this outrage. Those who have been 
frightened of the water in childhood 
often do learn later by the expedients 
known to all teachers. Friendly com- 
petence on the part of the instructor 
and peer persuasion are usually enough 
to overcome most scruples, but such 
persons seldom genuinely enjoy the 
activity. 

An emotional block of even deeper 
significance haunts the children who 
have never been in the water and to 
whom submerging calls for as much 
fortitude as though it were boiling oil 
instead of drinking-water-pure, cool, 
blue H*O. Nothing seems to help. 


The example of other children happily 


splashing about leaves these victims 


wishful but unmoved. 


Coaxing and 
assurances that “it won’t hurt” elicit 
a desperate try that may or may not 
get the chin wet. Individual, personal 
attention by an instructor in the water 
for the long, patient, hours of acclima- 
tization and reassurance cannot be pro- 
vided in a public school situation where 
forty such cases may be enrolled in 
one class of fifty pupils who swim 
twenty-three minutes per week, ten or 
twelve times per semester. Even com- 
petent student swim leaders, if enough 
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are available, cannot begin to sweep 
back these mountains of fear. 


Fear of Water Can 
Prevent Any Learning 

Fear is not rational and cannot be 
exorcised by words. It is a feeling 
and can only be banished by the substi- 
tution of other feelings. New feelings 
cannot be conjured up by instruction, 
explanation or command, not even by 
fear of failure and ridicule. If “face- 
under-water” means suffocation to the 
subconscious, the ego strength of the 
conscious will must be very great to 
overcome the resistance. 


The anxiety level of. underprivileged 
children is very high and shows itself 
in generalized fear, sometimes dis- 
guised as belligerence, but actually 
fear — of adults, of strangers, of out- 
groups, of learning, of new situations 
and new experiences. Overcoming fear 
in any area lowers the general anxiety 
level somewhat and is pure gain for 
the individual. 


The author undertook some experi- 
mental efforts along these lines after 
learning the hard way that the usual 
methods, reinforced after a while with 
The 


failure reports merely added one more 


failure notices did not succeed. 


burden to an already overburdened 
child and proved worse than useless 
as a prod toward the true goals of 
building self-confidence and imparting 
swimming skills and their accompany- 
ing benefits to health and physical 
coordination. 


Pupils Not Required 
To Put Face under Water 


The first step was the elimination 


“é 


of the “face-under-the-water” rule. It 


is true that the crawl stroke cannot be 
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used for speed unless the breath is ex- 
haled under water, but the goal was 
not speed but confidence in the ability 
to stay afloat. Proper form could come 
later. Air breathing land mammals, 
including primitive man, normally swim 
head up, eyes open. Even expert skills 
in life saving and water ballet include 
much head out of water swimming. 
Ducking need not be the first lesson. 
If “face-under-water” is the block, let 
us by all means try going around it. 


Another early expedient suggested 
in most methods for teaching begin- 
ning swimmers is instructing the child 
to hold the edge of the pool and kick 
in a loose ankle, straight leg style. 
Many, even most, are willing to try 
but the kick is often an undifferen- 
tiated shiver or a lumbered rolling. 
Properly done the kick will propel the 
body through the water at high speed. 
Practiced incorrectly however, while 
the body is still stiff and tense with 
fear, against a wall which prevents 
progress forward, the kick does not 
seem to contribute directly toward our 
goal, especially with these fear-ridden 
children for whom we wished to sub- 
stitute the free floating sensation of 
being buoyed up by water for the 
frantic clutching for dry land. Some 
are not even able to get their feet off 
the bottom with the security of both 
hands on the trough. In a _ pathetic 
effort to oblige the teacher they will 
try a not too subtle substitution of a 
cross between a loping, running hump- 
ing and a one-footed kick. 


Inflated Devices Help 
To Develop Confidence 


Rather than forcing these painful 


lead-ups, which can be mastered by the 
normal child on the first try, but act as 
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an unsurmountable barrier to the fear- 
ful, we experimented with inflated 
devices from the very first. Slipped 
on over the head and arms or strapped 
about the middle, they hold even the 
most reluctant body well up above the 
frightening water. 


Holding then to the edge, head up, 
and allowing the feet to float up with- 
out kicking permits the first sensation 
of being held up by the water. Some 
of the braver can be induced to let go 
the edge momentarily and then for 
longer periods as they begin to feel 
that it is the water, not the grasp, that 
supports them. For those who cannot 
let go, a second inflated ring gives even 
greater buoyancy and security. Having 
floated a few inches away from the 
edge upon letting go, the child will, by 
his reaching for the edge, produce a 
perfectly natural paddle-like motion of 
the arms. The feet will make an alter- 
nate high stepping movement. Backing 
away from the edge and making a 
jumping reach for it will elicit stronger 
motions along these perfectly natural 
lines without confusing instructions 
about what to do with hands and what 
to do with feet and what to do with 
face and when and how to breathe. 


Performing an Act Without 
Reasoning It Out 

If danger is removed, baby learns to 
walk “all by himself” using his muscles 
in natural response to the floor and 
handholds nearby, essaying longer and 
longer distances as his confidence in- 
creases. No one tells him to flex one 
leg at an angle of 45 degrees at the 
knee, then shift his weight forward 
and at the same time straighten the 
forward leg and push with the rear 
leg until his weight rests upon the for- 
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ward leg, then draw up the rear leg, 
and so on. Obviously this sort of thing 
would confuse him beyond repair if 
he attended to it. Our slow learners, 
too, can learn “by the feel of it” with 
almost no explanation in words. 


Words, explanations, similes are con- 
fusing to these children. All the atten- 
tion they have at their command must 
be concentrated toward reaching the 
goal of the edge of the pool. Eyes and 
kinesthetic sensations communicate im- 
pulses to coordinated sets of muscles 
without involving the highest learning 
centers of the forebrain. To interpose 
the stimulus of sounds of strange 
words requires that they be attended 
to, that they be translated, that the 
child try to do what the teacher 
wants rather than what his kinesthetic 
impulses direct. 


Many of the similes we use to de- 
scribe the various beginner stunts are 
strange indeed to the city child. Which 
one has seen a “steamboat coming in 
for a landing”? And if he had seen 
one in a film what possible connection 
could he make between the huge bulk 
of a river boat slowly gliding toward 
a pier and the kicking, reaching move- 
ments he must make to reach the edge 
of the swimming pool? Have we thor- 
oughly considered how our trade tricks 
sound to the child, especially one whose 
vocabulary is limited, whose experi- 
ences are few, and whose ability to 
grasp the essence of a comparison is 
minimal ? 


How Instruction 
Progressed 
Let us save the talk. Hearing is all 


but impossible in a pool where echoes 
bounce off walls and water and where 
swim caps must be removed and re- 
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placed even to grasp such familiar data 
as name and swim number. Pantomime 
and a few phrases that can be lip read 
are enough. “Like this” and “Fine, 
very good!” 

Back float is even easier than the 
paddle. The inflated toys make it pos- 
sible to float in an almost sitting posi- 
tion. Holding the edge this time with 
the feet up against the wall close to 
the hands and letting go is easy and 
natural. Vigorous pantomime indicates 
that progress through the water can be 
made by a rowing motion of alternate 
arms used as oars and an up and down 
kick with the feet. There is no need 
to insist upon counting three leg kicks 
It is 
amazing how natural coordination is 


to each arm stroke at this stage. 


and how easily it happens when no 
attention is paid to it as a separate 


concept. 


Shortcomings of the 
“Buddy” System 


Early in our experimental efforts 


we tried the partnership or buddy plan. 
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With or without the floating aids, this 
was not always satisfactory. Slow 
learners frequently do not relate to 
each other much better than they do 
to books. Some enjoyed the experience 
of being towed by another but often 
as not the helper helped too much by 
holding the hands for the face float or 
the head for the back float much too 
high up out of the water. The muscle 
strain communicated itself to the part- 
ner with the result that tension and 
rigidity increased rather than relaxed. 

If a passing pair happened to splash 
water into the face of the helper, she 
would often as not abandon her charge 
to wipe her face. If the helper slipped, 
both partners would go down frantic- 
ally grasping at each other. Collisions 
were common, adding to the confusion. 
We decided to omit this plan and con- 
centrate on letting the sensation of de- 
pendence upon the water alone seep 
into the muscles and nerves by the 
natural experience of the water alone. 
The inflated tubes were regarded almost 
as a part of the body since no thought 
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need be given them once they were 
adjusted. 

Sitting on the edge and slipping into 
the water progressed to a standing 
jump in. This traditional trick did not 
need altering. After a few tries, it was 
suggested in pantomime that jumping 
farther out would be fun. Those who 
hung back continued to sit or squat on 
the edge and slip in until they were 
ready to try a real jump. Eventually 
all were jumping in and the accidental 
immersion was taken in stride. It 
seemed easier that way than to sum- 
mon up the deliberate effort required 
to stare at the water, hold the nose, 
the breath, and the fears all at once 
and submerge as a free act of the will. 


Getting the Group 
Into Deep Water 

Getting into water over one’s head 
is the traditional equivalent of drown- 
ing and was so equated in the minds 
of these no longer quite so frightened 
children. We tried taking this hurdle 
head on. With the most advanced and 
least fearful in the lead, the line of 
forty or so started for a “trip around 
the world.” Strangely this simile did 
not seem so baffling. who 
did not understand, motions to follow 


For those 
the leader sufficed. Hand over hand 
along the trough edge, safely encased 
in carefully checked inflated buoys, 


they worked their way around the pool. 


Without urging, some daringly essayed 
a few paddling strokes across the 
corners. The dressing room rang with 
triumphant shouts after this lesson. “I 
went in the deep water!” 


By popular demand this trip became 
the end of each lesson for the rest of 
the semester, with many of the group 
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paddling longer and longer distances 
each time. 


Pupils Take Their 
“Water Wings” Off 

Reaching for small hard rubber 
rings on the bottom of the shallow 
end of the pool is rather difficult with 
an inflated ring about one’s middle, and 
some students voluntarily took them 
off. All but six of the class were able 
to secure the rings, and they were late 
comers who had sat out the first les- 
sons with one excuse or another. Later 
they decided to join the fun. 

It has been thought that to provide 
non-swimmers with modern counter- 
parts of the old fashioned “swimming 
wings” would make them too dependent 
upon such aids and slow their prog- 
ress toward independent swimming. 
It could be similarly argued that the 
use of tumbling belts or spotters slows 
the development of the gymnast. On 
the contrary, many can learn no other 
way. Although for the normal child 
swim aids are ordinarily not necessary, 
it has never been proved that they were 
an actual hindrance. In the case of the 
slow learner, aids make the difference 
between learning to paddle about pleas- 
urably and balking entirely. Even 
such limited confidence in the water 
reduces the danger of the death-dealing 
panic in case of a boating accident. 

More than half the class voluntarily 
relinquished the inflated rings early in 
the second semester. A lesson involving 
a sitting dive followed by a fair imita- 
tion of a head up crawl stroke was the 
occasion. One tiny, immature thirteen- 
year-old threw herself valiantly for- 
ward into a sitting dive. As soon as 
she hit the water, the ring slipped off 
her slim hips and she kept going un- 
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aware that she was swimming alone. 
The instructor started the applause 
which the others took up. A special 
check for passing an “advanced” test 
was duly recorded for her by the swim 
leader and the race was on to “really” 
swim. 


Possible To Begin 
Usual Methods Now 

The class was now ready for the 
regular sequence of instruction as out- 
lined by the Water Safety Division 
of the Red Cross. 
was 


The correct kick 
meaningful now. Lessons on 
arm strokes were merely corrections 
and extensions of the overarm paddle 
whose propulsive uses they had already 
experienced. Blowing bubbles was no 
longer the signal for gasping, breath 
holding, nose clasping, eye closing, 


strained grimacing, and face wiping. 


One additional departure from ac- 
cepted practice needs mentioning. Those 
girls who could really swim the width 
of the pool but were not able to be 
trusted to swim alone in deep water 
were instructed to wear blue caps in- 
stead of red and were allowed there- 
after in deep water, at first with the 


swim aids and later without them. 


Each one in turn under direct super- 
vision swam from ladder to ladder 
across the deep end using the crawl 
and then the back stroke. This was 
followed by jumping into deep water. 
The instructor stood, pole in hand, 
directly over each one and offered the 
assistance of the pole oftener than was 
necessary, to increase confidence in 
the certainty of help. The girls prac- 
ticed the Red Cross beginner’s test 
with the inflated ring about them. 
When the time came to take the 
real test they knew exactly what was 
expected of them. 


During the second semester it was 
arranged for these classes to swim 
twice a week instead of once. Far more 
than double normal progress was made 
by the concentrated attack on swim 
skills. It is too early to say whether 
a larger proportion of these students 
will eventually swim than would simi- 
lar students held to traditional meth- 
ods, but this much can be said with 
assurance. The number of complete 
failures to master the most elementary 
at-homeness in the water dropped 
markedly. The number who thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves and felt they were 
making progress increased accordingly. 


There are a vast number of tasks to be performed in 
this world, most of them not romantic. They may be done 
in one of two ways: just to get them over with as quickly 
and as painlessly as possible, in which case they become 
a@ monotonous burden hard to bear; or each as beautifully 
and thoroughly as possible, in which case life is good to 
the taste. 
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Helping Parents 


Help Johnny 


How to Organize the Home’s 


Contribution to Education 


There are two kinds of education, 
that institutionalized through schools 
and that not so institutionalized. The 
main representative of institutionalized 
education is, of course, the classroom 
teacher. The main source of the second 
type of education in the early years is 
the parent. It would seem of the ut- 
most importance for each group of 
parents and each school system to 
reach wise decisions concerning the 
fruitful interrelation of these two types 
of education. 


Many attitudes have been taken con- 
cerning this interrelationship. ‘Don’t 
teach your child to read, to write, to 
add and subtract,” say some educators. 
“You will go about it wrong and sim- 
ply create confusions in the child when 
the right method is used in class.” A 
second attitude, perhaps an extension 
of the first, says, “Provide a. whole- 
some home life for your children. Set 
good examples. In this way you will 
teach more than you suppose.” 


A third approach would advise meet- 
ing the teacher in P.T.A. organiza- 
tions, nibbling cookies with her, pos- 
sibly even talking briefly with her. A 
fourth would utilize parents to take 
common chores from the teacher, thus 
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freeing her to devote more time to 
teaching. A fifth would utilize lay 
assistants even in the classroom. Ap- 
proaches three, four, and five, incident- 
ally, tend to be confined to mothers 


rather than fathers. 


Adjusting Home Education 
To Reinforce School Learning 
There is, however, a need for an- 
other type of co-operation beyond the 
hands-off, home life, cookie-nibbling, 
and legwork approaches. Since, on the 
whole, the teachers and school admin- 
istrators are better qualified by training 
and experience to show better methods 
of co-operation to the parents than the 
parents to the teachers and since, fur- 
thermore, it is easier to adjust unsys- 
tematic home education to systematic 
school education than the reverse, it 
becomes the responsibility of the teach- 
ers and administrators to give positive 
guidance, instruction, and supervision 
to parents in a co-operative arrange- 
ment. The school must be felt in the 
home if the home is to give maximum 
aid to the school. 


A great many parents— more in 
some schools and less in others, but 


on the whole a large number — are 
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willing and even eager to help their 
children if only they know what to 
do. Some subjects the parent would 
be well advised to leave to the schools 
unless the school is being unsuccesful. 
Probably few parents would be in- 
terested in teaching the kiddies their 
“‘do-re-mi’s.” Few parents are equipped, 
nor do they have the time, to teach such 
a discipline as arithmetic, which re- 
quires regular, daily, weekly, monthly, 
continued application. On the other 
hand, many a parent’s patience may 
have contributed to the rescue of Eng- 
lish spelling from oblivion — at least 
in the case of particular children. 


Areas in Which Parents 
Can Contribute to Learning 

But the one thing above all others 
which the parent can do to assist for- 
mal education is to help the child de- 
velop his general fund of information, 
his acquaintance with and understand- 
ing of a number of more or less un- 
related things. The two main ways 
through which he can accomplish this 
are by reading to the child and by 
showing things to the child. 

There are right and wrong ways of 
bringing this responsibility to the par- 
ent’s attention. It is simply not enough 
to say to the parent, “Read to your 
child,” nor even to say, “Read good 
books to your child.” It is not enough 
to say, “Take your child to see things 
and have him watch good television 
programs.” What is needed is an 
intelligent, active program of guid- 
ance administered through the teacher 
of the individual subject and the 
curriculum supervisor in that area. 


Suggesting Family Experiences 
Related to Classroom Studies 
How would the program operate? 
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As an example, suppose that in a par- 
ticular class next month the subject 
matter will be mammals. The teacher 
would inform the parents of this and 
ask that they read to their children 
from books about mammals, take the 
family to visit relevant portions of the 
local zoo and the natural history mu- 
seum, see television 
programs which might contribute to 
their information and interest in the 
subject. 


and have them 


Recommended books could be of two 
kinds, one for the pupil to read (pos- 
sibly to read to the parent) and an- 
other, more difficult kind for the parent 
to read to the pupil. It is obvious that 
there can be considerable difference 
initially between books on these two 
levels. Even after the child has nar- 
rowed considerably the gap separating 
his reading level from that of his 
parents, the family might well be cap- 
able of reading together with profit 
and enjoyment more difficult material 
than would be possible for any member 
alone. Recommendations could indicate 
the comparative difficulty of different 
titles, identifying some as ones to begin 
with and others for continued study. 

Another way in which the program 
could operate would be for the teacher 
to report to the parent, ‘““We have just 


The writer of this article believes that 
the contribution of the home te children’s 
learning could be greatly improved if the 
efforts of parents were better directed 
and better correlated with school learn- 
ing. And, says Mr. Fischer, the school 
ought to provide guidance in this area. 
How such a program would work con- 
stitutes the meat of this article. Mr. 
Fischer teaches humanities at the Wil- 
son Branch of the Chicago City Junior 
College. 





completed a unit on the Pilgrims. You 
and Johnny might like to continue this 
study by reading some of the following 
books, which will be found both inter- 
esting and informative and will con- 
tribute to Johnny’s later understanding 
of American history, government, and 
sociology.” Or, “Last month we studied 
the rotation of the earth about the sun. 
The current series at the Planetarium 
(or such and such a television pro- 
gram) will improve Johnny’s under- 
standing of that aspect of science.” 


Degree of Parental 
Cooperation Will Vary 

Would the parents follow these sug- 
gestions? Consider a class of forty 
pupils. Depending on the community, 
the background of the parents, and 
lesser 
number of parents would co-operate. 


other factors, a greater or a 


Assume a school in which the parents 
of fifteen pupils do-as requested. Even 
if this number could not be increased, 
the average level of understanding of 
the class would probably have been 
raised considerably if the readings were 
properly recommended. 


But the tale need not end at that 
point. We all know how imperative 
requests made by the teacher can be 
skillful 


teacher can use the cooperation of the 


when they reach home. A 


fifteen as a basis for securing the co- 
operation of others. 

But suppose that only five parents 
cooperate. In such a community the 
school can normally attain only limited 
goals. It thus becomes more impera- 
tive than ever that parents undertake 
to assist with the education of their 
own children since the school has such 
In such situations 
it thus becomes even more important 


limited prospects. 
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that the school help individual parents 
or even a single parent to identify the 
out-of-class materials most apt to be 
stimulating for his child. 


How Effectiveness 
Could Be Assessed 

It would not be difficult to test the 
effectiveness of these means. Prac- 
tically every school contains control 
groups. Where a school includes two 
or more classes of the same grade, one 
could be used as a control section for 
the other. The method might be applied 
by one class to geography but not to 
science, while the other class applies it 
to science but not to geography. On 
the basis of comparative results it 
would be possible to determine in 
which areas such a program is most 
effective. 

There is probably no easy way in 
which to determine the effect of such 
a program on adult education or on 
the improvement of the home life. To 
read a book together might create a 
common interest between parent and 
child. It might even be advisable for 
mother to assist in one area and father 
in another. In the absence of scientific 
evidence to the contrary, it is possible 
to anticipate manifold good results and 
negligible undesirable ones. 


Program Requires 
Careful Planning 
Initiating the program would involve 
carefully explaining it to the parents 
at the beginning of the school year. 
It might be more difficult for some 
schools than for others to secure the 
attendance of parents at a meeting for 
this purpose. As stated before, it is 
precisely where fewest parents would 
cooperate that most help needs to be 
given to the remainder. 
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Since a program of this sort might 
be expected to tax the facilities of the 
public libraries of any area, it would 
involve careful consultation between 
school and library so that the school 
might supply those materials not avail- 
able at the library and that the library 
might have reasonable time in which to 
increase its collection in certain areas. 
The librarian would also need to un- 
derstand the program well enough to 
be capable of advising parents and 
children. 


Is Such a Plan 
Really Practical? 

But, it will be objected, all this is 
mere dream thinking. Many objections 
can be raised to the possibility of car- 
rying on such a program and questions 
asked concerning its usefulness. Is it 
possible, for example, for the teacher 
to prepare the lists of materials re- 
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quired in addition to his present heavy 
preparations? If not, who could help 
the teacher? 


There is no denying the force of 
such objections. They represent, how- 
ever, only the logician’s “fallacy of the 
beard.” To say, in other words, that 
few teachers would be able on short 
notice to prepare extensive lists of 
carefully selected materials on many 
subjects is not to say that no beginning 
at all can be made in any subject. 
Often, the cooperation of the teacher- 
librarian 


might be 


or curriculum 
secured. 


consultant 
Teachers within 
a school can cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of suggestions in the different 
fields. Let us acknowledge difficulty 
while denying impossibility. 

As to the question of utility, the 
question arises whether this method 
would be equally useful with students 
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of all 
graders? 
also? 


ages. Does it apply to sixth 
To high school students 
Community reading has been 
considered, in days gone by, a very 
respectable occupation. The way ‘in 
which community reading and the dis- 
cussions which ought to arise from it 
might be conducted by a parent and 
a seven-year-old would surely be dif- 
ferent from anything an older student 
might care to engage in with a family 
group or with a group of friends. But 
the idea of older persons reading to- 
gether does not seem to me at all re- 
pugnant — merely unusual, which is 
quite a different thing. I see no reason 
why I should venture arbitrarily to set 
the maximum age for reading together 
with, as distinguished from reading at. 


Anticipating Some 
Possible Objections 

But would the results actually be 
good at all? Wouldn’t we merely be 
adding one more source of tension 
in the home by making the home an- 
other institution of formal learning? 
Wouldn't organized home reading be 
neglected in just those homes where 
it is most needed and carried on where 
there are already too many formal ac- 
tivities provided? Wouldn’t we sub- 
stitute the reading of books for the 
exercise of the natural wonder of the 


child, which is a much more important 
source of 


and wisdom than 


books? Wouldn’t we even be prevent- 


science 


ing the best home teaching by forcing 


parents to read this book to Johnny 
when it might accomplish more for 
Dad simply to choose his own ways 
of contributing to Johnny’s develop- 
ment on the basis of Johnny’s needs 
and Dad’s special abilities? 

To such questions no blanket reply 
ought to be provided. Even the public 
school system itself has not benefitted 
many children and many families with- 
out occasionally depriving a child of 
the better education he might other- 
wise have had. Some parents and 
children cannot work together without 
serious friction. Others could, however, 
if given guidance, find a new and 
happy experience in doing constructive 
things together. Some parents wouldn’t 
use judgment in providing for their 
children’s educational experiences. But 
would it be the program here recom- 
mended or the parents’ lack of good 
judgment which ought to be blamed 
if the wrong use were made of good 
opportunities ? 

The proper use of the program 
would be to stimulate the questioning 
mind of the child, not to suppress it. 
The proper use of the program would 
be to direct parents who do not know 
how to help, not to suppress the efforts 
of those who do know how and are 
Pitfalls abound, 
but they are best met by good judg- 
ment, the 


wisdom coming from experience, not 
by refusing to begin the journey. 


already doing so. 


tact, understanding, and 
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News in Education 


In-Service TV Courses 
At Chicago Teachers College 


Two television programs are being 
offered as in-service training to quali- 
fied school teachers during early morn- 
ing hours over stations WGN-TV and 
WNBQ. Students successful in these 
courses will be granted credit at the 
graduate level by Chicago Teachers 
College ; credit will be accepted by the 
Chicago Public Schools: as graduate 
course work for salary lane placement. 


WGN-TV offers three credit courses 
being telecast from 8:15 to 8:45 a.m., 
Mondays through Fridays. One course, 
The Improvement of Instruction in 
Reading in the Primary Grades is 
offered Monday and Thursday ; a simi- 
lar course for the intermediate grades 
is given on Tuesdays and Fridays ; and 
a third course for upper grades on 
Wednesdays. They offer two, two, 
and one credit hours, respectively. 


Sponsored as a joint project of 
W-G-N, Inc., and the Chicago public 
schools and staffed by Chicago Teach- 
ers College instructors, the courses are 
based on questions encountered by the 
Bureau of Curriculum of the Chicago 
public schools in its investigation of 
what properly qualified, experienced 
teachers want to know regarding the 
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teaching of reading. At this writing 
over 1,800 teachers-in-service have reg- 
istered. To facilitate the operation of 
these courses, the Chicago Board of 
Education voted nearly $50,000 to pur- 
chase and install TV sets in schools 
that did not have them. Teachers are 
viewing the course in their schools be- 
fore regular classes begin. 

Physics for the Atomic Age is being 
presented from 6:30 to 7:00 a. m. five 
mornings a week through WNBQ, 
Channel 5. Sponsored by the National 
Broadcasting System in co-operation 
with the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, the 
course is being conducted by Dr. Har- 
vey White, University of California. 

Chicago Teachers College is offering 
three hours of credit for the course 
under certain conditions. These are: 

1. Only students with a pre-requisite of 
a full year of college-level physics may 
register for credit for Physics for the 
Atomic Age. (Survey courses in physical 
science are not acceptable). 

2. Students with thirty-two semester 


hours or more of college physics are in 
eligible to receive credit. 


3. During the second semester a second 
course, Atomic and Nuclear Physics, will 
be given on television at 6:30 a.m. The 
pre-requisite for this course will be com 
pletion of Physics for the Atomic Age or 
thirty-two semester hours of physics. 
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In addition to the Atomic and Nu- 
clear Physics course to be offered dur- 
ing the second semester of the 1958-59 
school year, the General Superintend- 
ent of Schools intimates that courses 
similar to those now being offered in 
reading—such as improving the teach- 
ing of arithmetic—may be given on 
early morning TV through and with 
the co-operation of Chicago Teachers 
College and its staff. 


Information relative to the courses 
may be secured by writing to the Tele- 
vision Co-ordinator, Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chi- 
cago 21, Illinois. 


View Plans for North Side 
Teachers College Campus 

At the Board of Education luncheon 
meeting preceding the regular Board 
meeting of September 24, 1958, Law- 
rence B. Perkins of the architectural 
firm of Perkins & Will submitted to 
the Board what is called a “pre-pre- 
liminary” plan for the $5,000,000, ten- 
building, North Side Teachers College. 

To be built at Bryn Mawr and St. 
Louis on what is now a cornfield at 
the site of the Chicago Parental School, 
the proposed college branch is expected 
to be in operation for 2,400 students 
by September, 1961. The plans call 
for a series of inter-connected one- 
story buildings with courtyards inside 
the enclosure. 

One of the structures will be an 
elevator building housing the faculty 
and administrative offices. The class- 
rooms will be expandable and equipped 
with sliding partitions and movable 
walls like those found in Japanese 
buildings, according to Perkins. 


Approve Rule Regarding 

Taking Collections in the Schools 
At its July 23, 1958, meeting the 

Chicago Board of Education adopted 

a plan of pupil collections for chari- 
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table organizations. Effective as of 
September, 1958, Board Report No. 
65984 states : 

1. That children should learn to 
share with others, that the many 
should help the less fortunate few. 
This is a part of their training for 
good citizenship in a democracy. 

2. That a limitation on the number 
of collection campaigns in any one year 
is desirable to prevent undue interrup- 
tion of the classroom work which is 
the primary function of the schools. 


3. That in the conduct of any col- 
lection campaign there should be no 
pressure or embarrassment to any indi- 
vidual child. Voluntary giving should 
be the rule. 


4. That in the fall semester at the 
time of the Joint Appeal Drive, the 
Chicago Public Schools conduct a com- 
bined appeal campaign. 

5. That 70% of the total fall semes- 
ter contribution be suggested for the 
Community Fund because of the wide 
scope of its depth of services. 

6. That the remaining percentage of 
the total contfibution be distributed 
among other organizations according 
to the most democratic method that 
can be devised in each school. 


7. That in the spring semester a 
campaign be conducted exclusively for 
the School Children’s Aid Society, an 
agency giving direct service in clothing 
and shoes to needy children in the 
Chicago Public Schools. 


8. That any other general or local 
collections be permitted only on recom- 
mendation of the General Superintend- 
ent of Schools with the approval of the 
Board of Education. 


Board Policy on Leave 

Because of Death in Family 
Chicago Board of Education Rule 

4-8 (Sick Leave with Pay), adopted 

September 25, 1957, provides : 
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(Death of Relative of Employee) When- 
ever the absence of an eligible employee 
is caused by the death of a grandparent, 
grandchild, father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
brother-in-law, sister-in-law, son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, nephew, niece, aunt or 
cousin of the employee, such employee may 
have applied against his then accumulated 
allowable sick leave at full basic pay 
the number of days absent from the date 
of death to the date of burial, plus the 
necessary time for return to Chicago when 
the funeral is held outside of the city, 
provided, that the number of days applied 
against said sick leave shall not exceed 
five days. 

The maximum number of days al- 
lowable under this rule because of 
death in the family is five. In order 
to provide an interpretation of this 
regulation in more detail, the following 
specific cases are cited: 

1. Death occurs on Monday, funeral 
on Wednesday, no travel necessary. 
Three days only are allowed. 


2. Death occurs on Monday, funeral 
on Thursday, two days travel are nec- 
essary, teacher returns the following 
Monday. Five days are allowed. 

3. Death occurs on Saturday, fu- 
neral on Monday, no travel. One day 
only is allowed. 

4. Death occurs on Saturday, fu- 
neral on Tuesday, one day travel is 
necessary, teacher returns on Wednes- 
day. Three days are allowed. 

5. Death occurs on Friday, funeral 
on Monday, no travel time. Two days 
are allowed. 

If more time is necessary because 
of personal illness after the funeral, 
it must be reported as such on the 
cause of absence form. This additional 
time will be charged against any ac- 
cumulated sick leave available to the 
teacher. 


Announce Schedule 
For Certificate Examinations 

The Board of Examiners for the 
Chicago Public Schools gives notice 
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of examinations for teachers’ certifi- 
cates in the following areas: 

High school examinations in English, 
German, Latin, mathematics, biology, chem- 
istry, general science, and physics to be 
given on December 22, 1958. The deadline 
for filing applications is noon, December 8. 

Principal’s examination to be held De- 
cember 29 and 30 with a filing deadline 
noon, December 1. 

Intermediate and Upper Grade 3-8 on 
February 14, 1959, with a filing date of 
noon, January 30, 1959. 

Kindergarten-Primary Grades 1-2-3 of- 
fered February 28, 1959, with a filing date 
of noon, February 13. 


The December, 1958, high school 
examinations will be open to eligible 
February, 1959, graduates; likewise 
the elementary examinations scheduled 
for February, 1959, will be open to 


June, 1959, graduates. 


These examinations are open to all 
candidates who meet the requirements 
for admission as specified in the Cir- 
cular of Information of the Board of 
Examiners. Formal applications for 
admission may be obtained at the office 
of the Board of Examiners, Room 242, 
228 N. La Salle Street. Applications 
together with all required credentials 
must be in the hands of the Examiners 
not later than the 
above. 


deadlines stated 


U. S. Adopts Cautious Attitude 
Toward Soviet Education 

Since the signing of the cultural ex- 
change agreement between the United 
States and 


Russia, various American 
and individuals have made 
painstaking surveys of Soviet educa- 
tion. 


groups 


Their extensive and_ scholarly 
observations have been reported in de- 
tail in the daily press and on television. 

The general impression of visiting 
educators seems to be that Russia has 
been effective in realizing its educa- 
tional objectives and that we as a na- 
tion cannot afford to disregard this 
challenge. On the other hand, they 
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seem to believe that these objectives 
are so different from ours as to make 
adopting their methods a dubious pro- 
cedure. 

Thorough as these reports are, they 
contain little in the way of suggestions 
as to how we are to meet the challenge, 
outside of warning the nation that a 
higher priority of attention must, in 
the future, be given to our educational 
system, and that improvements will 
cost money. 


A recent report by Edward H. Litch- 
field, chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh and chairman of a group 
of educators who made a privately- 
financed study, is typical. He seems to 
echo U.S. Commissioner Lawrence G. 
Derthick and his nine-man team when 
he comments that the Russian people 
have dedicated themselves to higher 
education with “deadly seriousness.” 

The Soviets “have accomplished a 
tremendous amount in a relatively brief 
period of time,” says Dr. Litchfield. 
He adds that his group “had serious 
reservations” about the purposes of 
Russian education which seem to be to 
educate the individual “exclusively in 
the interest of the momentary notions 
of what the state requires.” The re- 
port also casts doubt on “what they 
(Soviets) are attempting to achieve 
by means of their education system and 
the way in which they are doing it.” 

Among the impressive characteris- 
tics of Russian education, Dr. Litch- 
field, like Commissioner Derthick, lists 
the high ‘salaries and plentiful supply 
of teachers, and the selective hiring 
system. 

The report also confirms the em- 
phasis on education in the natural sci- 


ences and foreign languages, and com- 
ments on the rigid curriculum with its 
inflexible selection. At the same time 
it calls attention to “the gross inade- 
quacy of both the substance and the 
methods of the social sciences gener- 
ally and the behavioral sciences par- 
ticularly.” 


Summing up the Litchfield report, 
Deane W. Malott, president of Cornell 
University, states the cautious atti- 
tude so far adopted towards Russian 
education. While admitting the tre- 
mendous accomplishments of the edu- 
cational system of the Soviet Union, 
Dr. Malott emphasizes that “its ob- 
jectives and its methods depart so sig- 
nificantly from our own as to leave an 
American educator with very serious 
reservations.” 


“It is clear to all of us,” he says, 
“that if we want the American system 
of higher education to be as effective 
in realizing our objectives as the Soviet 
system is in realizing theirs, we must 
be prepared to establish a higher pri- 
ority of attention to our system and 
be prepared to pay the very consider- 
able cost involved.” 


Testing for College Entrance 
Is Becoming More Common 
The 


placed on testing for college 


increasing emphasis being 
admis- 
sions is proved by the rapid growth 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, which is adding twenty-five 
new institutions a year. The group 
now includes 205 colleges and univer- 
sities, and this year it tested more than 
400,000 students in contrast to the 80,- 


000 students tested ten years ago. 
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Periodicals 


“Merit Is Desirable — But Not Neces- 
sarily Attached to Pay.” Better Schools, 
September, 1958. 


Syracuse University’s School of Ed- 
ucation sponsored a summer workshop 
in merit salary for teachers. The 
workshop was attended by teachers and 
administrators from all parts of the 
country. Although no unanimous 
agreement was reached by the six 
workshop groups either in favor of or 
opposed to merit salary schedules, the 
workshop participants felt that some 
form of teacher evaluation was desir- 
able as long as it was not attached to 
a merit pay program. 

Various points of view presented in- 
cluded that of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the NEA which fa- 
vored the single salary schedule tied to 
a sound personnel policy over merit 
rating. A sound personnel policy 
would provide for capable school su- 
pervision to correct each teacher’s weak 
points and faults and help him to do 
the best job he can with his talents. 

The majority of the individual work- 
shop reports indicated that success- 
ful merit rating depends largely on 
the co-operative planning between lay 
people, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators. One might add that the va- 
lidity of any merit program would also 
depend upon unbiased evaluators well- 
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grounded in accepted 
teaching and learning. 


principles 


The workshop groups summed 
their discussions of merit rating 
listing eight difficulties : 

Can teaching effectiveness be 
termined ? 

Will merit pay encourage “apple- 
polishing ?” 

Will bias enter into the necessarily 
subjective judgments ? 

Would the co-operation 
teachers be broken down? 


among 


Will merit pay schedules replace 
single salary schedules ? 

Might merit pay programs be used 
for hidden purposes—cutting school 
budgets or instituting pay differential 
between men and women? 

Might fear of salary cuts restrict 
teachers from discussing problems 
with administrators ? 


“Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of 
Living.” By Harold F. Clark, The School 
Executive, September, 1958. 

The encouraging note in this brief 
discussion is that the real wages of 
teachers have risen during the past 
year. The average salary of teachers 
increased about 5 per cent while the 
cost of living rose 2 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the writer, an economic analyst, 
if this 3 per cent rate of increase were 
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to continue for the next few years, 
teachers’ salaries would eventually be 
at a “very satisfactory” level. But the 
probability that the trend will continue 
is not good since the gain was regis- 
tered during a recession when there is 
a tendency for prices to be relatively 
stable. 

Schools will be subjected to con- 
tinued widespread competition for 
capable personnel in many subjects. A 
recent study is cited which indicated 
that about 70 per cent of all chemistry 
graduates entered industry and the 
percentage in the fields of physics and 
mathematics was not much lower. 
Previously, thousands of the abler stu- 
dents in the nation entered teaching 
because they did not have other avail- 
able opportunities. Today the able 
student has a wide range of occupa- 
tions to choose from. What makes the 
prospect of teacher recruitment rather 
dim is that an able student does not 
find the salary in teaching at all com- 
parable to what he would get in many 


other occupations in five or ten years. 
The competition, which exists at the 
elementary and high school level, exists 
in an even greater degree at the college 
level. 


What is suggested to improve the 
teacher market is some method to re- 
ward capable persons. One might also 
add that another vital factor in the situ- 
ation is the improvement of working 
conditions. 


“Programs for Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded Pupils.”’ By Sophia Tichnor Sal- 
vin. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, September, 1958. 


The writer describes and evaluates 


two successful recreational programs 
for severely mentally retarded pupils: 
a camping program and a_ scouting 
program. These were the programs or- 
ganized by a Los Angeles committee 


designated as the Bellevue Community 
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Committee on Recreation for the Se- 
verely Mentally Retarded. Although 
the programs were not an official 
part of the city school system, school 
teachers and university students were 
included among the workers. 


The results of the camping program 
are too many to enumerate. Briefly, the 
findings reveal that a developmental 
recreational program is highly desir- 
able for the mentally deficient children 
as a high motivation for learning, that 
the performance on the recreational 
level is related to their mental and emo- 
tional ages rather than to their chrono- 
logical ages, that mentally deficient 
children need to be taught how to 
play step by step, and, another of the 
eleven findings, that teachers of men- 
tally deficients should have some ex- 
perience in administering recreational 
programs for these children on school 
time. 

The scouting program was very use- 
ful, too. Growth of the pupils partici- 
pating in this program was observed 
in the following areas: (1) following 
directions, (2) respect for parents who 
come to the school and help in the 
scouting program, (3) pride in “be- 
longingness,” (4) interest of boys and 
girls in each other’s scouting activities, 
(5) greater interests in arts and crafts 
in the school program, (6) better re- 
sponses to parents of schoolmates, and 
(7) larger attendance of parents at 
parent education classes. 

The pioneer findings of the Califor- 
nia’s public recreation agencies war- 
rant the adoption of the stated recom- 
mendations to organize community 
agencies to expand recreational pro- 
grams for the mentally deficients. 


“Can Comic Books Be Used in Educa- 
tion?” By Patrick Carr. Education, Sep- 
tember, 1958. 


The main point of view expressed 
in this article is that, since comics have 
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an enormous hold on the reading habits 
of children and adults, the task for 
parents and teachers is to weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
comic books and use them to develop 
more desirable reading habits and 
tastes. Numerous arguments for and 
against the use of comic books in edu- 
cation are reviewed. The prevailing 
interests of boys and girls in comic 
books are compared. 

Acceptable comics are classified into 
three general groups. The major func- 
tion of the first, the story comic, is 
entertainment; but it frequently gives 
the child an insight into human nature 
through keen character delineations. A 
second type, a literary presentation in 
a modified form, leads the young reader 
to the longer original version of the 
classic. In the third group is the graph- 
ically presented informational story of 
a historical event, an industry or a 
process. The preparation is supervised 
by educators. 

The article concludes with a list of 
five positive ways of using the comics 
in the classroom and a bibliography of 
recommended comic books. 


“Longer Periods—No Study Halls.” By 
Edward R. Cuony. The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, September, 1958. 


In this article the writer, a junior 
high school principal in Geneva, New 
York, describes the successful experi- 
mentation with the supervised study 


period. 
study 


3y faculty action the existing 
hall was abandoned for the 
longer class period, lengthened from 
forty minutes to fifty minutes. It was 
believed that students did not know 
how to study or how to use efficiently 
the study-hall time. The longer period, 
on the other hand, included twenty 
minutes of supervised study in which 
the particular subject-matter teacher 
was able to help individual students. 
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The longer class periods provided 
more time for field trips, experiments 
in science classes, and project work in 
industrial arts, home making, and art. 
In addition, class scheduling was sim- 
plified, room utilization increased, and 
more teacher time was available for 
planning and conferences. After a trial- 
period the faculty unanimously decided 
to continue the organizational pattern 
of 50-minute periods and the elimina- 
tion of study halls. The chief advan- 
tages cited for the program in junior 
high school have also been reported for 
similar programs in high school. A 
similar experiment is currently under 
way in two Chicago high schools. 


“The Beginning Teacher’s Use of Com- 
munity Resources.” By Elizabeth H. Irish. 
The Journal of Teacher Education, Sep- 
tember, 1958. 


The value of utilizing community 
resources to help pupils bridge the gap 
between the verbal representation and 
the concrete fact is stressed in this 
study. Although the importance of 
community resources to good teaching 
has been generally recognized, the au- 
thor states that their effective use has 
been restricted or discouraged by the 
pressures of increasing teacher loads 
and by attitudes of school principals 
and fellow teachers ranging from luke- 
warm to hostile. 

The author maintains that unless the 
teacher is skilled in the techniques of 
using community resources, and the ad- 
ministrator, despite his difficulties, en- 
courages the use of this skill, this 
technique will receive very little atten- 
tion in the classroom. How essential 
administrative encouragement is to the 
program was indicated in a follow-up 
study of 50 first-year California teach- 
ers who had pre-service preparation in 
the use and value of community re- 
sources. Questionnaires and interviews 
revealed a high degree of awareness 
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as indicated by the fact that the 
50 teachers listed a total of 132 avail- 
able community resources, but only a 
few activities were used because of un- 
favorable attitude of principals and 
fellow teachers. 


The general conclusion reached in 
this study is that the teacher, especially 
the beginning teacher, must receive en- 
couragement in the use of community 
resources. Such encouragement, it is 
said, presupposes (1) an awareness on 
the part of the administration of the 
desirability of utilizing community re- 
sources, (2) flexibility in administra- 
tive policy, (3) encouragement from 
fellow-teachers, (4) in-service follow- 
up on the part of supervisors, and co- 
operation of parents. 


“Practical Instructional Methods in 
Health Education.” By Richard K. Means. 
The Journal of School Health, September, 
1958. 


Although the article is concerned 
with health education in its discussion 
of practical instructional methods, it 
has value for teachers in all fields. Es- 
pecially valuable is the inventory of 
thirty-one suggested methods or tech- 
niques of instruction. The author 
maintains that the teacher who pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of many 
methods and understands the ramifi- 
cations of each is able to enhance the 
effectiveness of the health education 
program.’ This again would hold true 
for instruction in general. Nine criteria 
are presented for the screening and 
selection of instructional procedures. 
Both the basic instructional criteria and 


the selected instructional procedures 
offer practical help to the classroom 
teacher. Very often there is a tend- 
ency to adopt a pet method without 
fully considering its appropriateness 
and exploring the possible superiority 
of other available instructional methods. 


“How the Talented Student Evaluates 
His High School.” By Donald L. Thistle- 
waite. The School Review, Summer, 1958. 


According to the nation’s most tal- 
ented students, high schools have been 
more than adequate in carrying out 
their college preparatory assignment. 
About nine out of ten of the National 
Merit Scholarship winners, at the end 
of their freshman year in college, rated 
their high school preparation adequate 
or excellent. Some adverse criticisms 
were offered by the students. Dissatis- 
faction with high school instruction 
increased as the size of the gradu- 
ating class or the community decreased, 
indicating a general limitation of school 
resources. Little difference was found 
in the frequency with which public and 
private schools were rated inadequate. 


The findings, reported by the author 
who is an associate director of research 
for the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, also revealed that the 
merit students were relatively well sat- 
isfied with instruction in mathematics 
and chemistry and less satisfied with 
their preparation in English and the 
social sciences. However, this com- 
parison was based on limited volun- 
teered evaluations of training in the 
four subjects, ranging from 6 to 30 
per cent of the merit scholars. 
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New Teaching Aids 


Films 


Space. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
Color. Sale: $100; rental, $5. Produced by 
Wayne Thiebaud and Patrician Films, an 
independent. Available through Bailey Films, 
Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

This is one of a sprightly new series of 
art teaching films. It offers an introductory 
survey of ways of achieving a sense of depth 
recession on a flat surface: through size dif- 
ferences, through simple one- and two-point 
perspective, through color, overlapping and 
exaggeration. The entire film is done with 
animation techniques, always well-designed 
and always easily understandable. Though 
aimed primarily at the intermediate grades, 
the film could have its uses at upper levels 
also, although older students may be aware 
of some difficulties that the film cannot cover 
in its brief time. 


10 minutes. 


John W. Emerson 
The Invader. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 29 
minutes. Black and white, $125. Available 
through Center for Mass Communication of 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 
This film is an excellent 
syphilis 


exposition of 
its history, treatment, importance 
in public welfare and sociology. It is to be 
recommended at the high school and college 
level. 

The reviewer finds only a few points of 
criticism. The commentator states that syph- 
ilis was a new world disease first brought 
back to the old world from there by explor- 
ers of the late 15th century. While many 
experts concur with this view, there is an- 
other school of thought which claims with 
some justification that it had long been pres- 
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ent in a mild form in Asia and had spread 
from there. 


The second point is that, no doubt with 
the various restrictions and qualms of differ- 
ent audiences in mind, almost nothing of the 
precise nature of the various stages of the 
disease are described, phophylaxis is not 
mentioned, it is not clear when and where 
persons suspecting infection should resort to 
treatment although such an ignorance is 
lamented. The implication could be deduced 
from this film that the primary aim of peni- 
cillin research has been to discover a syphilis 
treatment. More clinical detail and less his- 
torical background could have been employed 
without diminution of the consistent taste 
with which this subject was handled. All in 
all the film is a very fine example of audio- 
visual instruction. 

Paul W. Titman 


William Shakespeare. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
5 minutes. Black and white, $112.50; color, 
225. Educational 


2 
¢ 


2 Levi Fox. 
Available through Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Il. 


This excellent film, useful in high school 


Collaborator : 


and college classes in English and theater, 
brings to life England’s greatest author by 
showing his childhood and youth against 
their idyllic Stratford background; his love 
and marriage and life; his 
London and the 

Well-selected from 
the plays provide a quick introduction or a 
useful The 
“immortal bard” becomes a real 
person for the student, and his works like 


wise 


family early 
struggles in 


that 


great career 


followed. excerpts 


review and summary. remote 


and abstract 


become living things. Highly recom 


mended. Paul Smith 
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The Philippines: Gateway to the Far East. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and 
white, $55; color, $100. Educational Col- 
laborator; Joseph E. Spencer. Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIL. 


A quick overview is given of the political 
and economic changes which have occurred 
in this 7,000 island republic since its achieve- 
ment of independence in 1946. The early 
portion of the film includes summaries of 
the origin of the population and the influence 
of the Spanish upon the culture and econom- 
ics of the Philippines whereas the latter por- 
tion describes the advances made in recent 
years in government, agriculture, transpor- 
tation, industry, and power. 


The task of summarizing a nation’s de- 
velopment in a single reel is accomplished 
most effectively. However, the film could 
have eliminated a portion of the political 
development in favor of a more extensive 
treatment of the agricultural and industrial 
problems facing this youthful nation. The 
use of map animation in locating the islands 
and the origin of the peoples is excellent. 


Recommended for upper elementary and 
high school classes in the social studies. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 

Should I Go to College? 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 29 minutes. Black and white, $150; 
color, $300. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


A filmed interview with Harvey E. White, 
Professor of physics at the University of 
California. In it Dr. White attempts to 
answer some of the questions raised by high 
school students concerning college admission 
and requirements. Some of the questions 
asked in the film are: Should I go to col- 
lege? Should I attend a large or small col- 
lege? What are the costs of college attend- 
ance? What are the prerequisites? Are 
good grades important? 


Dr. White answers these questions in a 
clear, concise, and affable manner. How- 
ever, since there is so little action in the film, 
it is questionable whether this technique is 
the best method to use to present information 
of this nature to high school students. Per- 
haps schools that do not have college coun- 
selors could make use of this film in an 
assembly program about college admissions. 
However, this reviewer feels the same infor- 
mation could be expensively and as 
effectively presented as 
printed material. 


less 


mimcographed or 
Oscar Walchirk 
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Bushy the Squirrel. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
16 minutes. Black and white, $55; color, 
$100. Educational Collaborator: Virgil E. 
Herrick. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 


Bushy, the squirrel, is a delightful nature 
film about a little boy, Steve, and his new 
found squirrel friend. 


Children will enjoy this informative and 
realistic film which not only shows Bushy 
in his natural habitat, but other forest crea- 
tures as well. A raccoon and a flying squirrel 
take part in realistic sequences. Steve is 
motivated to read and to learn more about 
squirrels and wild animals. 


The fact that Bushy, the squirrel, finally 
eats from Steve’s hand shows how friendli- 
ness, patience, and kindness wins a wild 
squirrel as a friend for Steve. But is this 
hand feeding to be encouraged since natural- 
ists and adults recognize this to be a possible 
danger? The materials presented are authen- 
tic and furnish an excellent background in 
Science and the Language Arts. The nar- 
ration is good and the timing excellent. 
Recommended for the primary and especially 
the middle grades. Viola M. Lynch 


Filmstrips 


Primary Grade Art Series. 6 color film- 
strips (Average length about 34 frames per 
filmstrip) $6.00 each; set of 6, $32.50. Pro- 
duced by Young America Films. Available 
through Text-Film Department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
6, HX. 

A most informative set of filmstrips illus- 
trating ways to deal with problems that arise 
in teaching creative art. Wonderful guidance 
for teachers of the primary grades and could 
be profitably viewed by intermediate grade 
teachers. 

Each strip takes up a separate creative 
process such as; Finger Painting, Clay Mod- 
eling, Cutting and Pasting, etc. Within each 
strip problems, such as care of materials, 
evaluation and individual child differences 
are handled. Clever ways of improvisation 
with materials and basic criteria for good 
creative work are illustrated. 

The filmstrips are advertised as designed 
to “stimulate children’s interest in art activ- 
ities; encourage them to think for them- 
selves; to experiment with art materials...” . 
However, the greatest value seems to be in 
the fine presentation of basic understandings 
for the teacher herself. They could be used 
fur in-service training by principals and 
supervisors for the self-contained classroom 
teachers. Jane Neale 
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How We Get Our Food Series: The 
Story of Bread; The Story of Fruits and 
Vegetables; The Story of Meat; and The 
Story of Milk. Color, $5 each; set, $16.25. 
1958. Educational Collaborator: Dorothy P. 
Oldendorf. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 


These filmstrips, designed for grades three 
and four, are well planned and the color is 
beautiful. Each filmstrip opens with state- 
ments of what the strip will show and ends 
with a suggested list of things to talk about. 
New words which will be used are listed 
at the beginning of each film; however this 
would be more effective if these new words 
were underlined when they appear later. It 
would be helpful to have a teachers’ manual 
accompany these filmstrips since the average 
teacher would have some difficulty explain- 
ing some of the terms and frames used. 
There is a definite need for these up-to-date 
filmstrips. Madelyn G. Gorman 


Physics for Today. Nine filmstrips of 
about 50 frames each. Color, $6 each, $49.50 
for the set. Educational Collaborator: John 
W. Renner; Nathan Goldstein, Illustrator. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

This series consists of drawings and dia- 
grams illustrating physical phenomena plus 


some discussion questions and a few prob- 


lems. It would seem that the strips would 
be most useful to summarize and review 
physical concepts at the secondary level. 


Newton's Laws of Motion. Drawings of 
situations involving inertia and force are 
correlated with simple problems. 
Principles of Fluids. Diagrams outlining 
the principles of Archimedes, Pascal and 
Jernoulli. 


Heat and How It Is Measured. This 
contains comparative diagrams of tem- 
perature scales and outlines the idea of 
absolute zero. The principle of heat 
capacity, heats of fusion and vaporiza- 
tion are briefly introduced. 

Sound Waves. The illustration of com- 
pressional waves is always difficult and 
this strip does as well as can be done 
without resorting to animation. The dia- 
grams of sound refraction are excellent. 
Static Electricity. With the exception of 
the drawings of static charges on clouds, 
the rest of this strip consists of drawings 
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of common and simple demonstration 
experiments in electrostatics. 


Electrical Circuits. Some good illus- 
trative drawings of series and parallel 
resistances in this strip. 


The Principles of Electric Motors and 
Generators. These are drawings of elec- 
tromagnetic phenomena and how the 
principles are applied to motors and gen- 
erators. The reversing switch principle 
of the commutator is well illustrated. 


Light and How It Is Reflected. An 
outline of wave motion and laws of 
reflection for both plane and curved 
mirrors. 


Light and How It Is Refracted. Dia- 
grams in geometrical optics and their 
application to the eye and camera. 


This series would a useful addition to the 
review resources of a physics classroom. 


This reviewer feels that the distinctions 
between “cell and battery” and “current and 
electron flow’ should have been retained. 
Furthermore, it should have been emphasized 
that the “cool” feel of metal is due to con- 
ductivity and not the heat capacity of the 


metal. John J. Bowen 


Miscellany 


A Rhythmic Approach to Mathematics. By 
Edith L. Somervell. George Philip and Son, 
Ltd., London, England, 1906. Pp. 67. In- 
formation regarding these booklets may be 
secured from Miss L. E. Christman, Yorville, 


ll. 


This very interesting booklet gives a de- 
scription of an unusual approach to mathe- 
matics. A set of Boole Curve sewing cards 
each with printed directions accompanies the 
booklet. By following directions for em- 
broidering on the cards interesting curves 
and designs are formed. After doing some 
of the additional designs suggested in the 
booklet the reader is encouraged to work out 
original designs. The booklet describes the 
development of the idea and points out many 
of its motivating values. The reviewer, 
having seen some of the achievements, can 
attest to the satisfaction and pleasure derived 
from the activity in the junior high school. 
However, a younger child who has suffi- 
cient interest and coordination could prob- 
ably profit by sewing some of the designs. 

Ella Marth Snader 





Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The Practice of School Administration. 
By Herold C. Hunt and Paul R. Pierce. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 
7, Mass., 1958. Pp. 544. $6.00. 


How welcome this book will be to school 
administrators as the contents describe actual 
practices from all phases of school admin- 
istration. The differences in city, rural, state, 
and federal responsibilities are clearly set 
forth. Graduate students will profit not only 
from the descriptions of practices but also 
from the brief historical perspective, the 
statement of basic principles, problems for 
study, and selected readings which are an 
integral part of each chapter. Chicagoans 
will find the book interesting as many of 
the practices for city systems originated in 
Chicago when the authors were administra- 
tors in our city. § 

Kathryn E. Steinmetz 


The High School in a New Era. Edited 
by Francis S. Chase and Harold A. Ander- 
son. University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1958. Pp. 465. $5.75. 

The scholarly presentations contained here- 
in comprise the addresses delivered at the 
Conference on the American High School 
sponsored jointly by the University of Chi- 
cago and the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools on October 28-30, 1957. The 
theme was “Challenge of a New Era,” and 
seldom has a gauntlet been flung down in 
an atmosphere of such urgent immediacy. 
For that was the month of the Russian satel- 
lite launched so startlingly into extra-ter- 
restrial orbit and America had begun a 
humiliating reappraisal of its institutions. 
The high school was immediately vulnerable 
and available for castigation. Although the 
writers of these papers recognized the crises 
implicit in this wholly new kind of assault 
on our complacency, they were able to see 
the situation with considered restraint, view- 
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ing as they did the school in the whole 
structure of our civilization with its multiple 
demands. The impact of science and mathe- 
matics permeates but does not overwhelm 
their presentations. Because the papers were 
originally delivered orally they read briskly, 
interestingly, and with unconfused rhetoric. 
A really important assessment of the present 
position of the American high school and 
its destiny. 
Benedict Amar 


Readings In Applied English Linguistics. 
Edited by Harold B. Allen. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 428. $3.75. 


This collection of sixty-five articles, nearly 
all of them written in the last ten years, 
presents some of the background, methods, 
and results of scientific linguistics as applied 
to American English. At least half of the 
articles have some direct bearing on the 
problems of teaching English in high school 
and college or on particular points of usage 
and grammar. Recommended to teachers 
who have a serious interest in getting ac 
quainted with recent linguistic investigation. 

William Card 


Understanding and Teaching Arithmetic. 
By E. T. McSwain and Ralph J. Cooke. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 411. $5.50. 


This book emphasizes the understanding of 
meanings, vocabulary, and mathematical op- 
erations and it subscribes to the theory of 
capitalizing on the principle of discovery by 
having children find and develop meanings 
and skills. Its fourteen chapters follow the 
general plan of an introductory statement, 
exploratory questions, an interpretation of 
meanings, computational operations, teaching 
procedures, and exercises; each chapter sup- 
plies a list of teacher self-evaluation ques- 
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tions and the book includes a long list of 
selected references. While there may be 
some differences of opinion regarding some 
parts of the book, teachers should find it 
well worthwhile. 


Joseph J. Urbancek 


The Teaching of Geography. 
Thralls. 
32nd St., 
$3.75. 


By Zoe A. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
New York 1, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 339. 


An excellent volume on methods of teach- 
ing geography. Designed for student teachers 
as well as experienced instructors, the book 
stresses such topics as maps and globes, 
pictures, graphs, field trips, current events, 
and special reading materials. Examples of 
teaching units, functional class activities, and 
tests are included plus a complete geographic 
readiness program for primary grades and a 
weather and climate unit for upper grades 
and high schools. Special references at the 
conclusion of each chapter supply additional 
material for the teacher to use in geographic 
presentations. Highly recommended. 

Vernon W. Brockmann 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools. 
sy Ruth Evans et al. McGraw-Hill Book 
0., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
958 Pp. 317. $5.50. 

A ‘refreshingly new development of stand- 
ard information is presented in this book. 
Materials are grouped by age rather than 
grade levels and are varied and interesting. 
An excellent section on basic rhythms is 
developed and music for the activities is 
included. This would be a fine addition to 
the library of a physical education major 
student and an excellent reference for the 
classroom teacher who must provide her own 
activity program. Gertrude Byrne 

Elementary School Physical Education. 
By James H. Humphrey. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 338. $4.75. 

This text is concerned chiefly with the 
integration of physical education with other 
curriculum areas. Part I emphasizes the 
principles and practices of valid physical 
education procedures which are founded on 
sound educational principles; Part II at- 
tempts to focus physical education as an 
integral part of each of the subject areas 
with sample activities utilized in experi- 
mental programs. For physical education 
students, teachers, and administrators. 

Dorothy Kozeluh 


Measurement in Physical Education. By 


Donald K. Mathews. 
Wallis. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 359. $5.25. 

This concise, practical book explains the 
need for scientific measurement and gives 
practical methods and techniques for its use 
and administration in physical education pro- 


Illustrated by Todd 
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grams. It shows how a well-rounded evalua- 
tion program in physical education furthers 
the objectives of the total educational cur- 
riculum. Excellent for all physical education 
teachers, especially beginners. 

Dorothy Kozeluh 


School Health Program. By Jessie Helen 
Haag. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 533. 
$6.50. 


This is an excellent text because of its 
realistic approach to areas which have not 
been developed fully enough to satisfy the 
student. The materials concerning students’ 
needs and interests in health and safety are 
pertinent. The section presenting community 
resources is invaluable because it gives prac 
tical information to the teacher in search of 
solutions to problems arising in the schools. 

Gertrude Byrne 


Latin-American Dance Book. By 
White. Illustrated by Robert Burns. 
McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 149. $3.75. 

A concise description of eight dances is 
given in a manner easily comprehended by 
a lay person. In addition to its excellent 
analysis, the rhythm of each step is graph 
ically presented. This is one of the few 
books which suggest dance routines instead 
of presenting merely the basic step. This 
however is not limiting but challenges the 
dancer to try patterns of his own. Informa 
tion on preparation and dance positions is 
excellent. Gertrude Byrne 


Betty 
David 
York 3, 


Nutrition in the Elementary Schools By 
Frances R. Godshall. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 112. $2.75. 

A book presenting up-to-date 
of nutrition in simple language. No involved 
science background is necessary to grasp 
the facts and to use the specific suggestions 
for presenting them to elementary pupils. 
Every student majoring in home economics 
should be familiar with this text. College 
students preparing for teaching careers and 
parents too will find here a most helpful 
guide. Margaret Racky 


knowledge 


Creative Dramatics. By Geraldine 
Siks. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 472. $4.50. 


In this outstanding book the 
developed a comprehensive guide to the 
teaching of creative dramatics. The value 
of the text lies in the new ideas it presents, 
the fresh approach to old ones, and the 
splendid source material. The excellence of 
this book is further advanced by its perti- 
nent and meaningful photographs. An in- 
dispensable item for the working library of 
the elementary school teacher. 

Joan Dalton 


Brain 
New 


author has 
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For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Mouse, Mouse, Go Out of My House. By 
Elizabeth Low. Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6, Mass., 1958. Pp. 47. $2.75. 

When Toby and his aunt opened their 
summer house, Toby found no children with 
whom to play. He soon discovered many 
creatures inhabiting the cottage but his aunt 
promptly evicted them. How he solved his 
need for a playmate is told in this charm- 
ingly illustrated but disjointed story. The 
lively action is interrupted by poems sup- 
posedly used to supplement the tale. Un- 
fortunately they merely weaken and help to 
confuse what otherwise might have been a 
humorous tale for children in the first three 
grades. Barbara Mueller 


Jo-Jo, the Talking Crow. Written and 
illustrated by Laura Bannon. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 
1958. Pp. 48. $2.25. 

A pet crow can create many problems, 
especially a mischievous one such as Jo-Jo. 
How one of his more troublesome habits 
helps him to become a hero is told in this 
entertaining story. Excellent black-and-white 
illustrations aid in sustaining the humor 
throughout the rollicking tale. Children 
between the ages of six and nine will 
thoroughly enjoy reading this book. 

Barbara Mueller 


Farm for Rent. Written and illustrated 
by Nils Hogner. Abelard-Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 38. $2.50. 

The Greene Family leaves the city to look 
for a quiet place to live because Father 
Greene must get away from the noises of 
the big city. They find a farm for rent, but 
first visit farmer Snodgrass whose animals 
are very noisy. No animals are on the farm 
they rent, but soon they acquire some with 
all their noises. The pictures will delight 
young children and the amusing story can be 
easily understood. For ages four to seven. 

Edna R. Olson 


Have a Happy Measle, a Merry Mumps, a 
Cheery Chickenpox. Written and illustrated 
by Jeanne and Candy Bendick, and Rob Jr. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 45. $2.50. 

This book which describes the symptoms 
and treatments for measles, mumps, chicken- 
pox, and other childhood ills is amusingly 
written and illustrated. It includes not only 
simple health rules to avoid illness but also 
tells what to do if one does become ill. Many 
interesting activities are suggested for the 
child who has to stay in bed and there are 
imaginative stories and verses about different 
sicknesses. Especially entertaining is the 
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story of a witch who invented ail kinds of 
poxes. For grades one to three. 
Elizabeth P. Davey 


Mr. Charlie, The Fireman’s Friend. By 
Edith Thacher and Clement Hurd. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelpia 
5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 31. $2.25. 

Mr. Charlie, who belonged to the Fire 
Bell Club, assisted the firemen every time 
the bell sounded. When a grocery store 
caught on fire Mr. Charlie was in the midst 
of some exciting happenings. A charming 
story with interesting illustration. For ages 
three to six. Edna R. Olson 


Cherry House. By Alberta Armer. Illus- 
trated by Winifred Madison. Beacon Press, 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., 1958. Unp. 
$2.75. 

It is with regret that we observe children’s 
absorbing interest in guns and warfare; it is 
therefore gratifying to offer them the story 
of Miss Primrose, the “story lady” of a 
settlement house in an underprivileged part 
of a large city. In order to lead them to 
understand the meaning of “happily,” their 
teacher challenges them to “look for some- 
thing beautiful every day,” even if it is just 
a baby’s tooth. Children of seven to ten will 
find this a new and intriguing game worthy 
of their attention. The pictures contribute 
atmosphere to a thought-provoking theme. 

Ruth Dennis 


Cow’s Party. Written and illustrated by 
Marie Hall Ets. Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 32. 
$2.50. ° 

The story of a cow that has a party 
and invites many animals. They have fun 
playing games but when it comes time to 
eat, not all the guests like the refreshments 
and several of them leave. Children will be 
disturbed at this impolite behavior and will 
not be satisfied with the author’s “happy” 
ending in which the animals who like the 
food stay and enjoy themselves. The text 
unfortunately does not measure up to the 
delightful full-page illustrations. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


My Dog and I. By Nancy Lord. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 3t. $225. 

Every day brings wonderful experiences 
to a little boy and his dog. It’s fun to frol! 
together, join a parade, go to the zoo, and 
watch trains. Then at the end there is a 
new family. The illustrations are bright 
and gay to match the story. For ages five 
to seven. Edna R. Olson 
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For the Middle Grades 


Animal Close-ups. By Theodore McClintock. 

Illustrated by Desider Holisher. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 160. $3.50. 

In this book illustrated with excellent 
close-up photographs of animals in zoos the 
author describes thirty-four different animals, 
giving his readers an interesting biography 
of each and contrasting its life in the zoo 
with that in its natural habitat. Middle grade 
pupils should find this book particularly ap- 
pealing and the questions raised in the text 
should stimulate them to further research. 


Emilie U. Lepthien 


How To Understand Animal Talk. By 
Vinson Brown. Illustrated by William D. 
Berry. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
3oston 6, Mass., 1958. Pp. 205. $2.75. 

Animal talk is interpreted as similar to 
human communication when we grunt with 
pain or use facial muscles to express our 
feelings. To understand the speech of ani- 
mals we must be observant of them, feel 
friendly toward them, and respond to their 
expressions of feelings. This book tells how 
common animals of the United States and 
Canada use sounds, movements, and signs to 
communicate. Reading level: middle grades. 
Interest level: ageless. 

Mary F. Polerecky 


Animal Tails. Written and illustrated by 
George F. Mason. William Morrow and Co., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 95. $2.50. 

This book tells about the dependency of 
animals on their tails for general assistance 
and usefulness. Without their tails many 
animals would be seriously handicapped and 
in some cases would not be able to live 
long. Black and white drawings illustrate 
the information given in the concise vivid 
explanations. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


Animals and Men in Armor. Written and 
illustrated by Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson. 
Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 88. $3.75. 

Man’s existence 
compared with the 


on earth is infinitesimal 

long period in which 
animals have existed. In order to survive, 
animals have developed various forms of 
armor, and man in turn has adapted these 
ideas to his own needs. Among the animals 
whose armor we examine are the extinct 
dinosaur, the armadillo and its ancestors, 
the pangolin, the crocodile, and alligator, 
the spiny anteater, porcupine, and hedge- 
hog. Middle grade pupils should find this an 
interesting book with excellent descriptive 
drawings of animals and of men in armor. 
Emilie U. Lepthien 
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The First Book of Tropical Mammals. By 
Helen Hoke. Illustrated by Helene Carter. 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 62. $1.95. 

Twenty-nine unusual mammals are intro- 
duced in this simple, richly illustrated book. 
How the sloth, the anteater, the armadillo, 
the okapi, the tapir, the spotted cuscus, and 
the binturong manage to live in their par- 
ticular surroundings are just a few of the 
tropical mammals discussed. Here is good 
reading for animal lovers of any age. 

John F. Etten 


Elf Owl. Written and illustrated by Mary 
and Conrad Buff. Viking Press, 18 E. 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 72. $2.75. 

This story of the enchantment of the 
desert water hole through the four seasons 
is written in simple rhythmic prose and 
magnificently illustrated. The narrative tells 
about animal life, how each insect, reptile, 
rabbit, and coyote either protect or depend 
on other creatures of nature. Recommended 
for the intermediate grades. 

3ertha Z. Albrecht 


Who Built the Dam? Written and illus- 
trated by Norman Bote. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Unp. $2.50. 

Although some concepts of dam building, 
expressed in words like flume, hydroelectric, 
turbine, and generator, are not explained or 
defined, the large drawings give a basic pic- 
ture story to illustrate the process. The 
river, mountain, and mill are personified so 
that middle grade children can identify them- 
selves with the forces of nature. It’s a book 
that even our modern TV children might 
reread several times. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


All around the Land. By Gladys R. Saxon. 
Illustrated by Jo Polseno. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

A collection of stories that shows the 
many different cultures and traditions that 
have become a part of American life. Ten 
regions are noted in which a certain cus- 
tom, usually derived from Europe, has been 
carried on so that it sets the community 
apart, such as Swiss cheese making in New 
Glarus, Wisconsin, the Tulip Festival in 
Holland, Michigan, and the Mexican Shops 
in Olvera Street, Los Angeles. The story 
action is slight and the hero usually has a 
problem which he solves with the help of 
very understanding neighbors. Easy reading 
for third to fifth graders and handy read- 
aloud material for the teacher when she 
needs that “certain” story. A glossary of 
foreign terms is included. 


Mary T. Prendergast 
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Ostriches. By Herbert S. Zim. Illustrated 
by Russell F. Peterson. William Morrow 
and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Ostriches are among the very few birds 
that cannot fly. Even the anatomy is un- 
usual, for this bird can weigh as much as 
three hundred pounds and stand eight feet 
high. The author tells about the ostriches’ 
plumes, their eggs, their speed, and disposi- 
tions. The book is compact and lavishly 
illustrated. For grades four to seven. 

John F. Etten 


How Does a Garden Grow? By Ann 
Towson Brown. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 46. $2.50. 

Here is a good resource book that children 
can enjoy reading themselves and carry out 
the instructions with very little help. The 
story is about two children who with careful 
planning carry out their experiment in grow- 
ing a round-the-season garden, starting with 
beans and lettuce and ending with squash 
and pumpkins late in the fall. 

3ertha Z. Albrecht 


The Arctic Tundra. By Delia Goetz. 
Illustrated by Louis Darling. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

The cold wastelands of the far North 
become meaningful to the young reader in 
this well written and graphically illustrated 
account of the Arctic. Third and fourth 
graders will be introduced to the tundra’s 
animal and plant life, weather conditions, 
and people. Large print and simplicity of 
language make this excellent supplementary 
reading for intermediate social studies. 

Mary M. Malone 


Desert Boy. By Wilfrid D. Hambly. 
Illustrated by George Armstrong. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill, 1957. Pp. 128. $1.80. 

This narrative geography is a bit more 
interesting than straight factual accounting, 
but the textbook style is still a deterrent to 
leisure reading use. There is an uneven 
quality in the mixture of drawings and pho- 
tographs of a boy’s adventures introduced 
by descriptions of various African countries. 
The maps are helpful. Insertion of the 
glossary pronunciations into the text would 
reduce the reading hazards and make the 
unusual names more readable for upper 
middle grade pupils. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


Growing Up in Puerto Rico. By Dorothy 


Loa McFadden. Silver, Burdett Co., 4700 
Chase Ave., Lincolnwood, IIl., 1958. Pp. 144. 
$2.10. 

A series of stories with incidental infor- 
mation on the geography, customs, and social 
life of Puerto Rico today. The author aims 
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to present the children of Puerto Rica as 
boys and girls with much the same attitudes 
and hopes as children in the United States. 
The stories are constructed around bits of 
information, such as coffee production, hous- 
ing units, or festivals, and the changes that 
are taking place as the result of moderniza- 
tion programs. There is no continuity and 
the plot of each story is slight with a pat 
ending. It may be useful for additional ma- 
terial in middle grade social studies classes, 
though children in these grades prefer to get 
direct and concise information from refer- 
ence sources. The photographs give a better 
picture of the country than the text. The 
format is that of a textbook, well bound and 
with large type. A list of Spanish terms and 
their pronunciation and meaning is added. 
Mary T. Prendergast 


Rice Boy. Written and illustrated by 
Merritt Mauzey. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 68. 
$3.00. 

Distinguished lithographs abundantly dis- 
tributed throughout the book do not compen- 
sate for the uneven style of the text, neither 
factual nor fictional. Awkward attempts to 
enliven the information about rice growing 
methods throughout the world, geographi- 
cally and historically, include introducing a 
three-named character who receives letters 
“which read in part ’ and pictures, 
all miraculously done in the style of Merritt 
Mauzey. With an index it might be useful 
for reference. Marcella G. Krueger 


The Navajos Herders, Weavers, and 
Silversmiths. By Sonia Bleeker. Illustrated 
by Patricia Boodell. William Morrow and 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 159. $2.50. 


From this story of a_ thirteen-year-old 
Navajo boy, his gift for painting, his illness 
and hospitalization, his relationship and work 
with his family, readers will learn much of 
authentic Navajo customs. The elaborate 
ceremony to cure illness by magic, the ma- 
trilineal family organization, trading, sand 
painting, Navajo arts and crafts, their his- 
tory and present status are told mostly 
within the framework of the story, in simple 
language with good illustrations to appeal 
to intermediate grade children. 

Alice S. Gordon 


The First Book of England. By Noel 
Streatfeild. Illustrated by Gioia Fiammenghi. 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 65. $1.95. 


Here is a fascinating arm-chair trip to 
England. Learn about a country through 
its people and customs is the theme of this 
well written book. The traditions of the 
3ritish Isles and the deeds of famous people 
are presented with illustrations of many 
landmarks. Marie L. Horan 
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The Good Luck Feather. By Florence 
Hayes. Illustrated by Harvey Stein. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 
1958. Pp. 204. $2.75. 


According to Navajo Indian lore, the 
finder of an eagle feather may expect good 
luck. Cheedah’s good luck appears in the 
person of a Navajo teacher, who convinces 
Cheedah’s parents of the wisdom of sending 
the boy to shepherd boys’ school. As the 
story progresses the young reader is made 
aware of the customs and traditions still 
honored by many of the Navajo of the 
Southwest. Mary M. Malone 


The New Mayflower. By Alan Villiers. 
Diagrams and map by Raymond Lufkin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 48. $2.95. 

Here is the account of the construction 
and sailing of the Mayflower II from Eng- 
land to Plymouth, Massachusetts. The story, 
told by her captain, includes known informa- 
tion about the original Mayflower. The 
photographs are excellent, and the whole 
book, including the magnificent cover and 
beautiful type, is indeed a work of art. For 
grades four through seven. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


New Town in Texas. By Siddie Joe 
Johnson. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 301. $3.50. 

Abigail Thompson coming to Texas in a 
covered wagon with seven other Thompson 
children finds that history is continually 
being made as they watch and help a new 
town grow. Wholesome family life and very 
real characters should make this book en- 
joyable, worthwhile reading for children of 
the middle grades. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


A Puppy Named Gih. By Sarah Machetanz. 
Illustrated by Fred Machetanz. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y¥., 31957. Uap. $275. 

This is a real-life success story of an 
Eskimo sled dog. Although the author’s 
style is rather unexciting, the illustrations 
help to give the story the charm necessary 
to sustain the children’s interest. Recom- 
mended for the middle grades. 


Barbara Mueller 


1 he 
Karl F. Wilson. Illustrated by Florence 
Popp. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 208. $4.95. 

Mother Goose captivates all small children. 
Seven of the best known rhymes have been 
elaborated with suitable vocabulary and of- 
fered to readers of all ages. The resulting 
stories are fluently presented, with a wealth 
of detail and description, but their length and 
this same wordiness prevents their being 
appreciated by children younger than fourth 
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grade. Attention of second and third graders 
can perhaps be held by dramatic reading by 
an adult. Illustrations in black and white 
are delightful and in painstaking detail. 
Ruth H. Dennis 


Pioneer Tenderfoot. By Irene Estep. 
Illustrated by Berthold Tiedemann. Beckley- 
Cardy Co. 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill, 1957. Pp. 160. $1.96. 

This is a reader type book in the Pioneer 
Family Adventure Series. It presents in an 
exciting and realistic manner the experiences 
of a teen-age boy of the 1870’s whose family 
moves from Tennessee to establish a home- 
stead in Texas. The story belongs to Andrew 
who starts out as a tenderfoot, but eventually 
earns the admired and respected title of 
“Tex.” Presented here is a rich picture of 
the mode of living, the work, the fun, and 
the culture of pioneer times. The illustrations 
vivify the artifacts and life of the period. A 
handy pronouncing dictionary and glossary 
is included. The reading level is fourth grade 
and the interest level ranges from grades 
four to eight. It should also capture the 
interest of early teen retarded readers. 

Margaret T. G. Burroughs 


The Morning Star. Written and illustrated 
by Lucille Wallower. David McKay Co., 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Danger threatened the little village of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on Christmas morn 
ing in 1755, but a simple Christmas carol 
carried a message to the waiting Indians and 
peace was restored. Simply told with ex 
pressive black and white illustrations, this 
episode in the lives of the early Moravian 
settlers is suitable reading for the middle 
grades. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Other Side of the Mountain. By May 
Justus. Illustrated by Berkeley Williams. 
Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1957.. Pp. 143. $2.75 

An easy reading story of a poor, though 
happy, Tennesee mountain family. It took 
an Outlander to change the way of life for 
Mat, Glory, and the rest of the Allisons. A 
family-life story with brother-sister relation 
ship that city children could do well to 
emulate. Interesting illustrations. 

Marie Z. Cole 


Pantaloni. Written and 
Bettina Ehrlich. Harper and 
33rd St., New York 16, N. 
$3.25. 

A heartwarming story of a young boy’s 
search for his lost dog. Taking place in the 
towns and rural areas of Italy, this charming 
tale of how the errant dog manages to 
arouse the entire countryside will appeal 
particularly to children in the middle grades. 
The amusing illustrations are particularly 
expressive of the appealing humor and 
sensitivity of the story. 

Barbara Mueller 


illustrated by 
gros., 49 E 
Y., 1957. Unp. 
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For the Upper Grades 


The First Book of World War I. By 
Louis L. Snyder. Franklin Watts, 699 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 94. 
$1.95. 

A bricf study of World War I with its 
background of nationalistic feeling among 
nations, mutual distrust of one another, and 
numerous attempts to allay their fears by 
agreements and alliances. Extensive use of 
trench warfare, the introduction of the German 
U-boat attacks, poison gas, propaganda, and 
fighter planes give the pupil a picture of 
many “firsts” in modern warfare. Excellent 
maps and photographs. Good for the poorer 
reader at the junior high school level. 


Geraldine O’ Malley 


John Eliot: The Man Who Loved the 
Indians. By Carleton Beals. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A well documented account of the early 
colonial period of Massachusetts is given in 
this story of a man whose mission in life 
was to enlighten and to teach the Indian. The 
establishment of the Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony and its gradual development in spite of 
epidemics, hardships, and Indian wars make 
interesting historical reading. Although not 
of popular appeal this book has value as a 
source of information for sixth- to eighth- 
grade pupils. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


First Lady of the Theater: Sarah Siddons. 
3y Molly Costain Haycraft. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Sarah Kemble was only four when she 
made her first appearance on the stage with 
her father’s theatrical company. Her love 
for the theater grew and although an early 
marriage brought many attendant responsi- 
bilities Sarah became one of England’s most 
distinguished actresses. Since only the high- 
lights of her brilliant career are employed 
in this biography, the story moves too 
quickly for one to fully appreciate the 
warm personality and talents of this beloved 
actress. For girls of the seventh and eighth 
grades. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


How to Have a Show. By Barbara Berk 
and Jeanne Bendick. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Jendick. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 'Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 62. $2.95. 

This informative handbook gives many 
helpful suggestions for planning, financing, 
and managing amateur productions. As the 
children read the book, one suspects they 
will try some of the activities suggested by 
the authors. The humorous illustrations add 
to the attractiveness and appeal of the book. 
Intended for young showmen of the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

Joan A. Dalton 
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Back-yard Games and Activities. Written 
and illustrated by Sylvia Cassell. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 147. $2.75. 

This is a book filled with suggestions and 
“do-it-yourself” ideas for active boys and 
girls in the upper elementary grades. Sug- 
gestions cover such a wide variety of activ- 
ities that is difficult to imagine anyone 
glancing through the book failing to be 
stimulated by it. 

Gertrude Byrne 


Parties for Children. By Marguerite Kohl 
and Frederica Young. Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth D. Logan. Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth 
te New York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 148. 
$3.00. 


Though designed for girls and boys of 
the upper elementary grades, play leaders, 
camp counselors, teachers, and especially 
mothers will find this text the answer to 
successful party planning and execution. The 
affairs are designed for boys, girls, or mixed 
groups, for indoors and outdoors, and for 
two age groups of four to seven and eight 
to twelve. A description of a party may 
include such items as invitations, table deco- 
rations, favors, games, prizes, and refresh- 
ments in keeping with the theme. Many of 
the parties are simple to organize and in- 
volve the talents of the children in their 
development. Gertrude Byrne 


The Tower Treasure. By Anne Molloy. 
Illustrated by Arthur Marokvia. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50 St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 165. $2.95. 


This book abounds with children who 
climb turrets and steep roofs of a vast Vic- 
torian mansion in which they live. Although 
their father is a mountain climber who leads 
expeditions to far-off places, the story is not 
made more plausible thereby. The treasure 
sought in the “Trampus,” a shelter house 
for tramps, finally is theirs. Even though 
the treasure is most unusual and the climax 
unexpected, many children will feel a sense 
of being let down. Robert Levin 


Yusuf, Boy of Cyprus. 
Nuri. Illustrated by Lili Cassel. Criterion 
Books. 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 222. $3.50. 

A most fascinating 
Mediterranean seaport told in a realistic 
manner. Yusuf meets his daily problems 
with courage and strength beyond the aver- 
age nine-year-old. Some of his experiences 
seem far-fetched, such as outwitting his cap- 
tors in the first burglary and arousing the 
household to escape his captors in another. 


Marie Z. Cole 


By Grace Rasp- 


story of life in a 
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For the High School 


The Gentle Falcon. By Hilda Lewis. 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave. New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 254. $3.50. 

Isabella Clinton is chosen to be the com- 
panion of Richard II’s second wife, princess 
Isabella of France. The seven-year-old queen 
and her young companion are innocent vic- 
tims of warring forces among the King’s 
relatives, the Dukes of Lancaster, Glou- 
cester, and Hereford. Richard’s mistakes 
politically cost him the throne and his life. 
The little queen returns to France and Isa- 
bella Clinton marries a follower of the new 
king, Henry IV. An excellent historical 
novel of medieval England that will enchant 


older teen-age girls. 
Geraldine O’Malley 


Mexican Assignment. By J. K. McClarren. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 247. $3.50. 

Brad Russell, the young hero, flies to 
Mexico to aid in the international effort to 
stamp out the dread hoof and mouth disease 
in Mexican cattle. He learns through his 
contacts with Mexicans, both primitive and 
urbanized, to respect them as people. His 
adventures, highly dramatic and credible, 
make a public service career as a veteri- 
narian seem wonderfully romantic, adven- 
turous, and fulfilling. Teen-agers interested 
in Mexico, human relations, or career pos- 
sibilities in veterinary medicine will enjoy 
it. Good for the high school library. 

Thomas J. Creswell 


Beyond the Mountains. 
Protheroe. Illustrated by Joseph Escourido. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 240. $3.50. 

A story of a fisherman’s family, especially 
of the daughter Marguerite, living on the 
Gaspé Peninsula. The opening chapters give 
promise of a stimulating and interesting 
treatment of a_ teen-ager’s reactions to 
change; however several chapters later the 
book turns into the formula type of novel 
where all problems are neatly solved. The 
characters are stereotyped and the plot 
contrived. Not recommended. 

Louise E. Dieterle 


3y Ruth Hepburn 


Joseph Pulitzer: Front Page Pioneer. By 
Iris Noble. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 186. $2.95. 

An interesting biography of a great man. 
However, this reviewer feels that too much 
emphasis is placed upon his early experi- 
ences. Pulitzer should be studied for his 
accomplishments rather than for his diffi- 
culties, and his standards should serve as 
an inspiration to all who read the book. 
His greatness stands out clearly in his 
working for “freedom of the press” and for 
accuracy and effectiveness in all stories. 
For students above first year. 

3essie C. Stenhouse 
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Orchids for April. By Marjorie Mueller 
Freer. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 185. $2.95. 

A hobby and a lover make this a most 
interesting story. April has a fine grand- 
mother who shares her secrets and helps 
her work out problems which seem difficult 
for her to present to her ever-busy mother. 
The gardening part shows what can be done 
with a hobby. For all high school girls. 

Bessie C. Stenhouse 


Annapolis Plebe. By John H. Keatley. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 174. $3.00. 

Prosaic story of Ralph Miller in his first 
year at Annapolis. Minutiae of daily routines, 
with very little plot or dramatic action, and 
stereotyped wooden characterizations result 
in a dull and uninspiring book. A very poor 
purchase at three dollars. 


Eve K. Clarke 


The Amulet. By Hal Borland. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia 
5, Pa., 1957. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Quincy Scott, emerging from adolescence 
into young manhood, meets with the forces 
of external nature, his fellowman, and the 
dynamic forces within himself in this novel 
with a Civil War background. How he re- 


solved each of these conflicts is colorfully 
told by an artist who understands the hopes, 


disappointments, and emotional drives of 
young people. Splendid descriptive passages 
are blended into the story to make it 
recommended reading for young adults. 


Cassin F. Graham 


Good-by My Shadow. By Mary Stolz. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

Barbara Perry at fifteen struggles with 
the problem of growing up. Feeling her 
family doesn’t understand her, she finds 
solace in a dream world. Unable to explain 
her own thoughts and actions, she thinks 
her family is responsible for her being a 
“misfit.” High school girls will enjoy Bar- 
bara’s growing up with the help of Randy 
and other high school friends. 

Gladys A. Berg 


The Shield Ring. By Rosemary Sutcliff. 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 215. $3.00. 

The last stronghold of the Anglo-Saxons 
against the Normans is the background of 
this rather slow moving, romantic story. 
The title symbolizes the strong faith in the 
hearts of the people that they will never be 
conquered, and the book has an idealistic 
quality along with the full accounts of 
battles. Historical background is excellent. 

Ruth Dawson 
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Look Beyond Tomorrow. By Marie 
Mudra. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192. 
$2.75. 

David Miller, moved by his desire to 
achieve greater recognition for his superior 
intelligence and ability and to remove the 
stigma he feels in being Jewish, transfers to 
Dewey High School in his senior year. He 
is angered when he fails to win the coveted 
editorship of the school newspaper. He des- 
perately wanted acceptance from his fellow 
classmates but felt he had to be at the top 
of any activity. As David works on the 
paper as a reporter under the guidance of 
a superior teacher and with other staff mem- 
bers, he learns that by sharing and doing 
things for others he gains friends, recogni- 
tion, and status, and that to truly be a mem- 
ber of the human family is the pinnacle of 
achievement. This engaging school story 
by a'Chicago teacher recognizes some of the 
disturbing problems of teen-agers and the 
solutions are presented with insight and 
clarity. Personal difficulties are adjusted as 
the true-to-life characters gain more mature 
understandings of themselves and others. 


Margaret S. Sandine 


The Black Tower. By E. K. Seth-Smith. 
Illustrated by Nancy Sayer. Vanguard 
Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 205. $3.00. 

Few slow readers will get beyond a first 
page containing such words as “pardie,” 
“polls,” and “stickle back.” Those who read 
further will find a story of English royal 
intrigue in the fifteenth century which would 
do justice to the most adventuresome scen- 
ario. Two brothers are whisked from farm 
to Westminster Tower and from the palace 
to a priory. Their anxiety to be reunited 
with their father is touchingly depicted. The 
characters are so vital that none of the his- 
tory seems dead. For upper grades and high 
school. Marcella G. Krueger 


The Tichborne Claimant. By Douglas 
Woodruff. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 
479. $4.75. 


The full, yet fascinating story of a prob- 
able imposter who nearly managed to con- 
vince Victorian England that he was a 
baronet. For the student who likes Dickens’ 
novels. Irwin J. Suloway 


Reach for a Star. By Florence Crannell 
Means. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass., 1957. Pp. 247. $3.00. 

Attractive, frivolous Toni Deval per- 
suades her family to allow her to attend 
Fisk University where she will be far from 
her Denver friends and where she can keep 
up the pretense of a romance with Fred 
Fenton, popular Negro musician. At Fisk 
she is awakened to the widely different eco- 
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nomical and social strata of Negro society 
as well as to the fact that a college friend 
rather than Fenton represents the values she 
has recently learned to admire and respect. 
The author has written widely on inter- 
racial and minority group problems and her 
solutions to many of these have been satisfy- 
ing and helpful to young people. But in this 
book her theme seems trivial, the characteri- 
zations contrived and lacking in substance 
and development, the solutions pat and un- 
realistic. Margaret S. Sandine 


Gertrude Bell, Daughter of the Desert. 
By Josephine Kamm. Vanguard Press, 424 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 190. $3.00. 


In the life of Gertrude Bell, girls of the 
early teen years will find a flesh-and-blood 
heroine who survived adventures as strange 
as fiction, deserting a life of luxury for one 
of constant danger and extraordinary achieve- 
ment. Here is a young woman feminine 
enough to love personal beauty and cultivate 
the artifices which enhance it, yet daring 
enough to become the greatest of all women 
mountaineers and an ambassador of good- 
will for her king and country among the 
desert tribes of the Middle East whose faith 
she inspired and whose friendship she won. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Assignment in Danger. By Vernon F. 
Freethy. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave. New 
York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 180. $2.75. 


Surely a new locale for children’s books 
is this story of young Franz Gruber, an ex- 
Czech spying for America in East Berlin. 
Because his father had resisted the Nazis 
and then the Communists, Franz earns the 
confidence of the American Intelligence Serv- 
ice, and soon finds himself in East Berlin 
waiting to relay a tiny container of film 
from there to West Berlin. Even more ex- 
citing than the expected trouble and chase 
is the author’s account of the working of a 
highly intelligent, intricate espionage system. 

Ely M. Liebow 


I, Judy. By Eve Bennett. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 


Few authors display a keener insight into 
the heartaches and problems of the teen-ager 
than is shown here. The loneliness of the 
girl who does not “go steady,” her eagerness 
to prove that she has been accepted when a 
boy asks her to date him, her resulting mis- 
takes, and her final development into a fine 
young woman, thanks to her intelligence as 
well as to the patience of her family and 
friends, combine into a fascinating story. 
This, added to the problems of a boy who 
has possibilities but who is neglected by his 
wealthy parents, gives adults as well as 
young people food for thought. 

Amy L. Mackie 
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